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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


THE MAN WITH THE LONG FACE. 





AUTHOR OF “YANKEE nal 


BY THE NOTIONS 





Tue first time that I saw the man with the long face, was at 


church. It was a fast-day, and the sermon was tong: the subject, 


of course, the miseries that flesh is heir to. I will not say, more- 
over, that I had not a small debt to pay the next day—but no mat- 
ter for that : just as the mmister was saying “ Sore afflictions,” I 
happened to turn my head a little to the left, and saw a man with 
, range face. I could not help looking at it, for it was a face to 
catch one’s eye in an instant. Thinks I to myself, * that is a long 
facee—a decidedly long face—a very long face.” I looked again, 
and thought it longer still. I didnot exactly like it, and kept looking, 


in hopes it would shorten, but it continued as long as ever. * Bless 


me! what a long face!” said I to myself. “I have not seen one 


lke it for many a day.” By and by the minister came to “ thir- 
tenthly,” and the long face grew longer still. I looked another 
way, but some strange influence was upon me; my eyes involun- 
tarily wandered back again and the same long face was before me 
The sermon concluded, for evervthing human must come to an end 
The congregation dispersed, and the long face disappeared in the 


crowd 


face can be 


Thinks I to myself, I wonder who the man with the long 

we 

[thought no more of the matter, and did not see the man with 
the long face again for a week, when I unexpectedly met him as | 
was taking a walk in the Mall. He was coming out of the grave- 
vard on the Common, and cast a longing, lingering look behind at 
the death's heads on the tomb-stones. I started at seeing him, 
and called to mind the anxiety which the first sight of him had oc- 
His face was quite as long as 


seemed to 


casioned. I gave him a long stare. 


at first, nay, it was longer; and everything about him 


longish. He had long black whiskers, a long nose, a long chin, 


ng legs, a long walking-stick, and long skirts to his coat. It was 


arly evening, yet there was sunshine enough to show that he 


“ssta very long shadow. He took a long walk round the Common, 


und then disappeared down Winter-street 


I cannot tell how, but this second apparition of the man with 


the long face gave me quite a shock I am verv critical in the 


matter of faces, and never pass a man in the street without spying 


something peculiar in his physiognomy and forming 


conjectures 


i theories upon it. What matter for study there is in faccs! 


There are sweet faces, and sour faces, and wry faces, and vinegar 
angular faces, and 


in faces, and dough faces, and wooden faces, and weazel faces, and 


faces, and square faces, and flat faces, and tri 
atchet faces, and horse faces, and pig faces. And what amuse- 
ment it is to study a miscellany of faces, such as you will find in 
estreet, at church, on “change, in an auction shop, or the General 
In fact, I alwavs find an infinite deal of history in a face, 
a book 


iskin covers, the eyes asterisks ; the forehead is blank margin, 


{read it on all occasions, just like The cheeks are 
und the nose a running title 

Now of all faces under the sun, I have the greatest aversion 
I am rather short-faced myself, and have not a 
the fact, I 


It always seemed to me that 


ra long face 


ng-faced friend in world: in never liked to have 


ich to do with long-faced people 
2 faces never harmonized with the beauty of nature and the per- 
‘tion of the great system of the universe ; so that I am fain to 
elieve there 1s some physiological mistake, some natural anomaly 


ithe production of long faces. However, be this as it may, the 





man with the long face took a strange possession of my fancy, and 
I Thinks I to mvself, * 1 wish he 


dreamed of him that night 
I fell to enessing and reason- 


gwith myself whether this could be d 


vould try to make his face shorter.” 
me by any mechanical 

trivance, and I thonght that were I on decent terms of intimacy 
with the man who had the long face, I should make bold to recom- 
mend a jack-serew or a fifty-six for this purpose 


! He 


the longest-faced 


It was but three days after, that I met him a third time 
was black, r 
T was so much alarmed at their appearance 


but the 





vas on horseback : the horse 


se that I ever saw 


that | popped down a street to get out of the way: same 
aitemoon I came again suddenly upon him on turning a corner! 


1 


He was on foot, with his long stick, long boots, and !ong-tailed 


coat. His face was longer than ever, and he was followed by a 
Thinks I to myself, ** What 
Was ever 


very long-faced dog with a long tail 
‘an all this mean’? Will that long face never shorten! 
such a long face seen before? Will ever so long a face be seen 
again!” 
and was really a face not to be regarded with composnce 

I thought a great deal, and made many inquiries about the man 
with the long face ; but the more I thought about him, the more I 


was puzzled; and the more I inquired, the less I knew. 


could he bet What could be his business? What could he mean I long face? I want a more decisive remec'y. 


} 
| 


It looked something like a vinegar cruet bottom upwards, 


by going up and down the streets of Boston, making day hideous ' 
And above all—how came he by that long face! There was no 


satisfying these queries, Nobody knew where he lived, whence 
he came, or what he did fora living. Thinks I to myself, * 1 won- 


der if he is a lawyer ; for lawyers are said to have long heads, and 
why not long faces! I wonder if he is a doctor ; for doctors’ faces 
are apt to lengthen by sympathizing with the faces of their patients 
I wonder if he is not a minister, for they can put on long faces 
he longi 


whenever they please I wonder if he is not studying t 


tude. I wonder if he is a rich man. I wonder if he is in debt. 1 


wonder if he owns bank stock. I wonder if he lives on the interest 
of his monev.”’ 

By this time I was frightened, and hardly ever went out without 
seeing him. He was uppermost in my thoughts, and always in my 
dreams at night. It was strange nobody could tell anything about 


him, though he was to be seen in the most public places. 1 never 
failed to mect him on ‘chartre whenever the stocks fell ; l every 
At the post-office 
When the 


banks stopped payment, the man with the long face was uncom- 


time I met him, his face was longer than before 





he was sure to be found when anv ill arrived 


news 


monly busy : he might be discovered in every quarter ; and wherever 
a knot of quidnunes gathe red at the corner of the street to ibble 


to make one 





about nothing, t man with the long face was surc 


of them. He used to go to evening lectures, temperance meetings, 


revivals, anti-slavery meetings, ete., as a regular amusement 


Once I met him coming out of the Marlboro’ House, at which tine 
| am positively certain his face was longer than common. Aga 
I fell to inquiring about him. Some thought they had seen hum, 


some 





hid not recollect they had ever seen him, and some rather 


guessed they had heard of him. Some suspected they knew him, 


and some rather calculated they did not know him Some were 
positive he was a Boston man, and others thought he might be, but 


could not say for certain. Strange it was, that the mitellivence 


was no clearer respecting this notable persor . fur no two ae- 





“Do you know the man with 


5 . ‘ } ia 
This question elicited a thousand different 


counts agreed ng face 


replies most every 





one had seen long faces—vyes. But “do vou know tHe man with 


rne long face Here they were posed. Some had seen a man 


with a pretty long face ; others knew a man with quite a long face 

others knew a face that might tr called decidedly long, ete All this 
informants could 
n Long 
heard of 


hy mn om 


was nothing to the purpose, for no one of my 
One said he lived 


One had 


identify the man with the long face 
from Long-Island 


; another had heard him sing a 


lane; others said he came 


his im iking a long speech 
long metre ; and another had seen him smoking a long nine e 


Here 


to the same man !” 


I was sadly puzzled again * Can all these accounts relate 


said Ito mvself. “ What can his name be 


It must certainly be Long, or Longman, or Longfellow, or some 
thing of the sort But then, that long face—when—how where— 
why '—what can be the explanation of it? Is there not a mystery 


in it? Who, in the name of wonder, can the man with the lo ig 

be? Is he Belphegor? Is he Mephistopheles? 

wandering Jew’ Man in the Iron Mask '” 
It was in vain to ask questions, for nobody could 


The 


creat a mvsterv as ever, and continued to haunt me 


face 
Is he the 


inv answers 


rive 


but such as perplexed me man with the long face was as 


wherever | 
went It popped upon me as I turned corners ; T came slap upon 


him as I stepped out of the door; he jostled me in passing, elbow- 


ed me im the crowd, stared at me through windows, dogged me at 
the heels and faced me at every turning. Once I met !imin Flagg 
alley, where there seemed no chance of escape ; but I bolted into 


the door of a shoe-black, skulked through the yard, vaine d the rear 
other occa- 
I had 
bell and 


start the horses at full speed I had numerous other hair-breadth 


of the Union Bank, and escaped for that ume. On ar 


sion he had nearly caught me in the Roxbury omnibus, but 


the presence of mind to slam the door in his face, ring the 
escapes, and so unremittingly was | haunted with this terrible and 
mysterious apparition, that wherever I went, whichever way I 
turned or cast my looks, | was sure to see the spectral form of the 
man with the leng fact 

I could no longer endure it, for the matter had got to an alarming 
crisis, and I was fully persuaded that I should either go mad or be 
spirited away by the man with the long face be fore many days. | 
* Dying! 


ran to my physician. ‘* Doctor,” said I, * 1 amdying!” 


with what! fever or poison!" ** Neither, doctor—I am dying of a 
m «A long face ! 


long face will certainly be the death of ine, unless a remedy can be 


long face * * Yes, doctor, the man wih the 


devised. Have you any medicine for a macroprosopopholna? Or 
can you catch the long face and cut it a foot shorter! ‘These may 
save me—nothing else can. I may dodge my pursuer a hundred 
times, but he will inevitably snap me up in the long run.” 

But the doctor gave me little encouragement. He talked oj 


** Poh, doctor '" 


blisters, bleeding, and water-gruel. 


Who || “ how is it possible for bleeding and water-gruel to drive away a 


” 


The dector did not 


I exclaimed, 


know of any ; and as to cutting the long face shorter, he assured 





me he had no skill whatever im the art, for the faces of his patients 


what shall ldo 


always grew longer under his care * Bless me 


exclanmed I, in despair. Things grew worse and worse: the man 


with the long face hung harder upon me than ever. I saw hie 


figure mt nong the 


embers un the fire-plac e, on the frost 
ot the window panes, inthe h 


ithe steam of the tea-kettle 


res of the carpet, im snow-wreaths, 
volumes of smoke, anc Sometimes his 
long profile was to be seen on the edge of a slice of pudding,—some- 
times inthe bread and butt r, al ] sometimes it was visible on the 


top of a cup of coffee, or the bottom of a pewter porringer ;—there 





staring straight at 
g sadness long drawn out ' 


it Was, me, a long—long—long face, lke 


lengthenn 
One 


evening I was sittmg in a room at the Exchange Coffee- 


I had gone 


house, where by appomtment to receive some money 


It was eleven o'clock, and my gentleman had not made his appear- 
ance. It was pretty clear that I should come short of my cash ; 
and as | had set my irt upon receiving it punctually, | was tern- 
bly in the dumps at the disappoimtment. I waited and waited, but 
to no purpose : the monev did not come I grew fretful and sul- 
len, walked up and down the room, listened at the door, went to 
the head of stuirease, called the waiter, inquired, but could get 
o intellizenee of the man with the money I waited a little longer, 
but in vain: all was silent “Tis of no use,” said I to myself ; 
*he won't come to-t t. People who pay money always come 
punctually ifthey come at all.” 

So saying, I concluded to gohome. T put on my hat and gloves, 


and had got half-way to the door, when I thought of the man with 





the long face ' The first thought of him gave me a start “Tt is 
a late hour.” said I to myself; “the streets are lonely ; and what 
fil should meet him en my way home The suggestion made 
ne falter: I drew back, took off my hat, and sat down by the fire 
If I should meet the man with the long face said I to myself, 
‘““what would be the consequence’ It is past a doubt that he has 
A design up m id What better opportunity could he have for 
putt itm practice than a dark midnight ma lonely street’ I 


tho t upon it, and the more | thought, the more alarmed I felt 
I rung the bell. “ Warner, some wine I caught up the poker 
and ve the fire rousing stir " It I should hapype i to meet him,” 


seul I, * 0 t I to face him boldly, or endeavour to escape by 
fl There s¢ ed to be strong arguments on both sides, and 
I could not make »my mind ‘If he should appear to-night,” I 
continued, ** hes face will undoubtedly be longer than ever as long 
is—as—" At this moment the waiter came in with the bottle 


‘Wait said | have vou seen the man with the long face this 
evel The water si h s head, but I fancied he looked 
commonly grave “WW, nd i agam, * if the man with the 
lo lace should ca say | am not here.”” The waiter prave a nod 
ar leparted 
| poure d out a glass and swallowed it * 1 can't think,” said I, 
what the man with the long face wants of me | poured out an- 
r Well.” said I, “UU face him bravely if he comes.” I 
sat looking in the fire for some time Che clock struck twelve 
“Tis tome I was at hom said | another d op and rl yo ° 


I took a third glass, put « nv oves, and was just reaching for mv 


rther end of the room, and, 


ut, when mv eve Ww ‘ 

" the sto nw ithe |! face '' 

I starte pped t at on the floor The man with the long 
ul stood still, | K str rht at moe 1 sunk ito a chan he 
lso sat down I then made a movement to spring up and rush out 

of the maz he made a movement hkewise, as if designing to 
intercept ine. He was close to the door, and | saw there was no 
escape but by passing withm reach of him; so [ sat down again in 
despair. He sat down too. T turned away my head and looked 


yuarter of an hour, homnag he would be tired of 


imto the tire for aq 


waiting, and go away; but on lool r again towards the door, 
there he sat the same spot ’ Ir ng the bell, and the waiter 
came in. ** Waiter,” said I, “the man with the long face; what 
does he want of me’ “ Don't know,” said the waiter; “ never 


meddle with anv gentleman's amusements.” You don't!” said 
I, in alarm. * Never,” replied he. “1 wish I knew what he 
wanted.” said I. “I wish you did,” returned he. The waiter 





departe d, and I continued in as great perplexity as ever. ‘The man 


’ 


ke pt his station bv the door, and showed no inclination to be gomg 


but he did not stir an inch 





r longer, 


I to 


I sat a quarter of an h 
“This is too bad,” 
} means by intruding upon a gentleman's privacy in this manner 


myself. ‘1 will ask him what he 


Sala 
” 
| Twenty times was the word 1 pon my lips, and T was just going to 
speak, but some strange influence sealed up my mouth, and I could 


not utter a syllable I rung the bell again. ‘* Waiter,” said I, in 
a firm tone, “ | wish the man with the long face would go about lus 
business.” “I wish he would,” replied the waiter. “ Then, for 
heaven's sake, tell him so," said I. ‘The waiter nodded and went 
I looked towards the door, but the man with the long 


| face sat there still? 


out again 
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Now a new terrour seized upon me, for it was as plain as dayligh’ 
that there was a connivance on the part of the waiter. Yes, I was 
was a conspiracy toentrap me. ‘* What 
*thought I. * There is surely no help 
I thought of bolting out of the 


fully convinced that there 
will be the end of all this! 
for me unless I can help myself.” 
window, of climbing up the chimney, and various other methods of 
escape, but none of them appeared practical. My terrour increased : 
the perspiration began to stand on my forehead, my joints began to 
grow unsteady, and I filled another glass of wine. I sat some time 
longer: the house was perfectly silent, and all I could hear was 
the sound of put, put, put, put, in the fire But the man with the 


long face would not go. * What shall I do to get rid of him! 


exclaimed I to myself. At this moment a thought struck me 
“T'll take another glass,” said I, “and then turn round, look him 


” 


point-blank in the face, and stare him out of countenance 
I tossed off another bumper, turned 
My anta- 


No sooner said than done. 
manfully round, and fixed my eyes full in his long face. 
gonist did precisely the same, and looked equally hard at me. I 
looked as stern and frowningly as I possibly could, and so me- 
thought did he him, scowled at me. | 
shook my head menacingly, and so did the man with the long face. 
I showed him my teeth, and he showed me his; and when I winked, 
he winked back again. It was all ono purpose ! 
him. His face grew longer and longer ; 
redoubled His forehead rose up, hiv chin sunk down. 
me! what a long face! The candle seemed to burn 


I scowled at and he 


I could not beat 
my alarm and perplexity 
** Mercy on 


> exclaimed | 


blue and send off long streaming volumes of smoke. The tongs 
and poker stretched up into a most extraordinary length. 1 was 


before me was cloudy and indis- 
“sn 
The 


now his chin stretched 


terribly frightened ; everything 
tinct, even to the candle with its long wick and long flame. 
is all over with me,” I exclaimed, in horrible trepidation 
man’s long face continued to grow longer ; 
now to his knec 
frightful, hobgoblin 
chattered: I 


down to his breast, now to his elbows, +, and at last 
he was all! face—nothing but one long, dismal, 
phiz! 
stand it no longer 
and hurled it with furious force 


My hair stood on end, and my teeth could 


I seized the bottle in a paroxysm of phrenzy, 


and unerring aim at the phantom 


before me. A terrible crash was heard: the long face disappeared 


in an instant, and the floor was covered with the fragments of an 
immense looking-glass plate which had been demolished by the 
missile ! 

I have not seen the man with the long face 
this. And I may as well add, that I got the money I expected the 
next morning I have 


seen has appeared a great deal shorter since the above adventure 


from that time to 


It 1s moreover remarkable, that every face 


If any person can explain this affair, [I shall be happy to see him, 


—unless it be the man with the long face himself. 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


LEOPOLD ROBERT, THE FRENCH ARTIST. 
Few artists of France have excited so much interest as Leopol 
Robert : he enjoyed a popularity in his lifetime which is not always 


the lot of genius, and which it might be supposed would have dissi- 
pated the morbid sensibility to which at last he became the victim, 
and that, too, at the very moment when his fame was highest, his 
hopes brightest, and his reward most sure. Born in the village of 
Chauxr-de- Fonds, in canton of Neufchatel, parents whose 
humble situations in life served but to exhibit more clearly his high 
and original qualities of mind, but which were calculated also to 
beget cheerfulness— philosopher to answer, 
how he could have so early yielded to such continued and engros- 
sing melancholy. It is strange that his younger brother, Alfred, 
also terminated his existence at a very vouthful age, exactly ten 
years before Leopold followed his fearful example. One brother, 
Auréle, an artist of no mean repute, still remains, and is now the 
only hope of this once happy family. Leopold, at sixteen, 
placed at Paris, under the care of M. Giradet, brother to the well- 
known engraver of that name, and himself a professor of the burin. 
Here he made aconsiderable progress ; but his was not a genius to be 
satisfied with limited attainments 

He became a diligent pupil in David's studio, and continued one 
of his most devoted disetples until, inthe year 1816, the celebrated 
This event determined the young 


the 


it is a question for the 


was 


painter was ¢ ‘ondemned to exile 
artist to return to lus own country ; and there his portraits, remark- 


able for vigour and truth, attracted the attention of M. Roulct 
Mézerac, of Neufchiatel, who generously insisted on the vouth's 
accepting from him the means of pursuing his studies at Rome 


Leopold did so, but justly and honourably returned to his friend 
the money he had advanced ; only repaid his excellent 
parents what they had disbursed from their small purse for his first 


and not 


produce of his splendid abilities to 
} 


lear sisters, 


improvements, bat devoted the 
ensure their comfort, and improve the condition of two ¢ 
whom he loved with all the deep enthusiasin of his ardent 1 
He still resided at Rome, and one of the patrons of art in that city 
gave, as a subject for his pencil, “Corinne improvisant au cap 
Miséne."" It was in vain that, after grouping the foreground to the 
admiration of all who beheld it, he entreated permission to substi- 
tute two Neapolitan figures on the promontory 
ble to bring in the formal dress of England, so as to be in keeping 
with the scenery ; the * patron” would have the stiff cloth coats of 
the British. The young artist boldly declined the commission, and 
produced a picture, exhibited in 1824—* L,'Improvisateur Napoli. 
tain.” The simplicity of this picture is delicious; the attitude of 
the improvisateur, who is seated on the height of the cape, is at 
once one of energy and repose ; the dazarone, whose gaze ts direct- 
ed towards the principal figure, and who occupies with him the 
centre of the picture, is such as can be only seen in Italy. Th 
scenery is perfect ; and the other figures are in beautiful keeping 
with the scene and situation, It is impossible not to feel, while 
ebserving the composition of the picture, how admirably the painter 
managed to elevate the character of the people he represented, 

He continued to produce picture after picture with unabated | 
vigour and increased reputation ; and there is every reason to be- i 


iture 





finding it impossi- 
= t 


1 Virgin Qu veen” 


| lieve would still have been an ornament to society, and an honour 

to his country and profession, had he not formed an attachment 
| which, though unsuspectingly encouraged, was not returned. Some 
have said that the melancholy which this originated deepened into 
| madness, and that so he destroyed himself ; but his brother's letters 
published in Paris, lead to no such conclusion. The event which 
deprived art of one of its brightest ornaments occurred at Venice, 
and a simple stone at Lido covers the remains of Leopold Robert 
But his monuments are multiplied throughout Europe ; and the 
four great pictures now engraved, or engraving, by M. Prevost, 
will spread his faine even to those cottage homes of England where 
art is already multiplied by means of the graver’s magic burin. 


Tatteyvrann.—The followmg we quote from the November 
number of Frazer's Magazine :—* Talleyrand was as eccentric as 
In his mode of living he displaved his eccentricity, 
even more than in his political character. Sometimes he would 
drink only water at his meals ; at others, he would take an almost 
immoderate quantity of wine. He had a great dislike of medicine ; 
and it was with difficulty, when he was unwell, that his niece, the 
Duchess de Dino, could induce him to take an aperient pill. Al- 
though few men were more disgraced by nature than himself, he 
was occasionally coquettish in his dress, and wore a coat which a 





he was clever 


dandy, for its tightness, would have chosen for the display of his 
shape. From parsimony, however, he was always desirous of see- 


ing his servants in roomy clothing ; for in the event of change, the 
I was waiting one day at his 
embassador was 
of the gaudy 
liveries which were to be worn on the approaching 
visit of the Duke of Orleans. One of the footmen having put it on, 
he was sent by the chamberlain to ask me what | thought of the 
new livery. ‘ Why,’ said I, ‘my good fellow, it is not a coat that 
you have got; it isa sack.’ * Yes, sir,’ replied the man, * I know 
that ; but it is done purposely. I 


livery would serve the successor 
house in Hanover-Square, whilst the 
closeted with him, when the tailor brought home one 
occasion of the 


Portuguese 


If it were to fit closely, the 
would refuse all the liveries, so the tailor has made it very loose to 
please him; but when he shall have seen me in it, and confirm the 
tailor will trick him by taking it in.’ The last 
time that I saw Tallevrand was a few days before his death. He 
was then very ill, and told me that he felt convinced his end was 
drawing near. The library, which was the room in which he usually 
received his morning visiters, was nearly filled with peers, deputies, 
and men of letters, waiting for his appearance. At two o'clock, 
he hobbled into the room on his stick ; and, although in an evident 
state of suffering, entered into conversation with his habitual readi- 
ness It was ina private conversation, in an under tone, that he 
told me how ill he felt ; but I heard him tell several persons that he 
was as well as usual, although some of the newspapers had an- 
- a few days more, 


prince 


order, the 


nounced that he was dangerously indisposed 
the actor of many parts mé ade his bow to the audience, and retired 
finally from the busy stage of this world 


Grace partingc.—Among the announcements of forthcoming 
novelties, we perceive one of w hich we cannot approve—one, indeed, 


publishers expect to reap 


from which it seems two most respectable 

and who have, consequently, each given * note of pre- 
that Grace Darling having been sitting to thetr artists, is 
The story of 
is interesting, beyond doubt ; the act which has made 
celebrated was daring and heroic; and Mr. Yates may 
wisely in bringing out her representative at the Adelphi, to obtain 
the popular voice ; but it is il done, we think, to make so much of 
it. Heroism is not heroism, unless it becomes famous! The poor 
felloy who rushed back on board the Philadelphia, a few months 
ago, to save a poor child—not his own—did a nobler act, and incur- 
His name ts unknown 


her so noto- 


a harvest ; 
paration,” 
to be transferred to their engravers 


about ** Grace 
Darling” her 


have done 


red far greater peril than did Grace Darling 
It is panaering to an unhealthy desire thus to make 
rious, and can produce no possible good. Some penny printsellers 
however, been | the pr 


beforehand with iblishers to whom we 
in many of the shop-windows may be seen 


a rock, a ship 
breakers, a boat, and a young woman with garments let 
which the 


have, 
refer ; 
among the 
loose to the wind ; all representing the 


scene artists en- 


gaged by Mr. Moon and Mr. Ackermann may paint better, but can- 
not deseribe with greater € flect, for the benefit of those whom it Is 


who are expected to buy the published 


“a pitiful ambition 


intended to gratify, and 


pictures of it ; “tis, at best, ” 
A few years ago, our neighbours the French 


manufacture 


Parer HANGINGS.- 
were greatly inferiour to us in the 


ot prep r hanemes: 


but now, through the non-employment of artistical skill on our part, 
and the great exertions to obtain excellence 
on theirs, we find l 


considerably im the 
Machinery will not do all. 


which have been made 
back-gre 
called in to aid; and we 


@ from th 





ourselves 
Art must be 
hope soon to see a great change of feelin it which now 
An individual has recently opened a manu- 
by hand, 


workmen, 


expected 


exists in this respect 
factory at Hoxton, for the execution of paper hangings 
where, by the distribution of labour, and duly traime the 
the cost much smaller than could be 
accounted for) is apparen 


+ 
und 


he is able to make 
Want of taste in the designs (easily tobe 
in the specimens we have seen. Surely good artists may be fi 
in England who will stoop (’) to lend assistance to such 
takings! It was by inducing aid of this sort that Wedgwood bene 
fited society, made a large fortune, and saad a noble repu 
At all events, the existing ** Schools of Design™ m ay be 
great tly tl ic 


ion 





expect d 





to supply soon individuals able to advance iaracter of 
ovr manufactures generally 

QveeN EL!zapeTH’s statvE.—A short time ago a statue of the 
was discovered in the cellar of a house adjoining 
St. Dunstan’s church. It was immediately released from its igno- 
minious concealment, and has just been restored to the position it 
must have originally occupied. It is now placed in the avenue of 
hi The pedestal ts fixed over the eastern side of the c} 1: 
is a block of black stone, on which is engraved the fol- 
lowing inscription :-— » Thisctatec of Queen Elizabeth formerly stood 
on the west side of Lu and was presented by the city to Sir 
Francis Gosling, knight, alderman of the ward, who caused it to be 
placed here 

Camprett. tue port and Trrner THE 
together, with a large partv,a few vears ago 
upon for a toast, and, by way of a joke upon the great professor of 
the sister-art, gave—“ The painters and glaziers After the 
laughter had subsided, the artist was of course summoned to pro- 
pose a toast also ; he rose, and with admirable tact and ready wit 
discharged the debt of his craft to the author of “ The Pleasures of 
Hope,” by giving—* The paper-stainers !” 








the c 
underneath 





dgate : 


ARTIST were dining 
The poet was called 





EXTRACTS FROM KNOWLES’S NEW PLAY. 





LOVE—WHENCE COMES IT? 
No telling how love thrives! to what it comes' 
Whence grows! “Tis e’en of as mysterious root, 
As the pine that makes its lod ging of the roe k, 
Yet there it lives, a huge tree, flourishing, 
Where you would think a blade of grass would die! 
What is love's poison, if it be not hate ? 
Yet in that poison, oft is found love's food 
Frowns that are clouds to us, are sun to him’ 
He finds a music in a scornful tongue, 
That melts him more than softest melody— 
Passion perverting all things to its mood, 


And, spite of nature, matching opposites ! 


PROOFS OF LOVE. 


Are you in love—I'll prove it by fifty things 
And first and foremost, you deny it, sir: 

A certain sign, with certain ace) 
As dulness, moor 
I'd stake my 
Thou bearest out to 
A lover is the dullest th 
Who but a lover—or his 
A wise man—ever 
Of his tongue 
And fi 


Vil give no other 


dents— 





ss, moroseness, shyness 


credit on one single fact 
1dmiration— 


g on earth 





antipodes, 
that the 
hold it! Thou must be in | 
after which 


found out > use 





was to 


rone sovereign reason, 


LOVE AND ADVERSITY 


Fortune, farewe!|! and pride go with thee! ( 
Welcome adversity! Shake hands with me, 
Thou tester of true ' whose homely fare 
No flatterer sits down to—hollow friend, 

ts of scorn with smiling face 
But truth and honesty! affection stanch ' 
That grasps the hand before it scans the sleeve, 
And greets the lowly portal with a grace 


hearts 


Foe, masking though 








More winning far than his, who thanks the gate 
That spreads with pride, to let a monarch in 
LOVE.—GOLD 
Were there before us 

All—who in this busy and vast mart 

Of merch iffickers—this land of England 

= orshi p the ie poe W ui—how one great truti 

mld shake the scep d Mammon on his thron 

—s re, in our souls, we treasure up the wealth 


Fraud cannot filch, nor waste destroy; 
} 


‘Tis spent, the more we have ;—the sweet af 


The | 


Of what we 


ieart’s religion—the diviner instincts 





shall be when the world is dust ' 


LOVE INCURABLE. 


an . 
The wounds 
ll is sound aga 


rhe pain is over, al 
A scar reminds you of it—nothing more 


’ dy I eals, 





Not so the heart; you lacerate it once 
Habit may dull, pursuit engross—divert 
But never are you ransom’‘d from the thr 





if, it comes 


Live your m« 
Fresh as at first, to make y 


lan oO 


yu writ 








A MISER'S WARNIN« 

Mice !—Zounds, how ean IT 
Keep mic ’—I[ can't afford it—they we 
To death an age ago '—the last 
Come Christmas three vears, str ! 
In that same larder—so consurm 
By pious fast—'twas awful to be 
I canonized its « s sp ts of wine, 
And set it in the porch—a solemn warnin 
To thieves and be i 


A FIRST PASSION 





You must not pl 
With a first passion, once it has takenr 
For it strikes deep—to the foundations eve 
Of the heart—entwining with the fibres, there 
Of life its If, that, pluck th her up, 
These haply come 4 





ny 
i 


4 STORM 





A storm! a storm! Those pitch-black c ‘ 
In wild career to meet the sun, as tho 

Tn envy of his light to blot him « 

Come right against the wind—a token thev 


ler?! 


Bring thunder 





A MISER'S LAMENT FOR HIS MONEY 
Little dears! you see them 
Tucked up in bed a fast asleep—t heart 
That such a happy ! united family 


1 
Should be dispersed upon the world, and never 


Come home again! 


Man, sir, ts but a pl 





Although he holds no rank in botany; 

’ , . W } 
And as with change of « plants will « f 
Thrive more or less. or take no root at all, 


diversitv 
d soil not native to him 


So man discove rs strange 
Transferr'd to sun ar 


SIGHS NO PROOF OF LOVE 


T will coin sighs for you, fast as the mint 
Coins ducats. Shows are all uncertain thin. 
Unless the cheek, indeed, grows lank and | 


Yet that may be with frequent lack of dinne 
So, "tus betwixt the heart and appetite ! 
O for a sign would be infallible, 


And him to show it, I would see it on! 


A LOVER'S EXCLAMATION 





O thought of joy 
To see thee, hear thee, touch thy har d, and glue 
By thy dear side adown the blessed tine! 





EE 


— 

















han 
mou 
wel 


s0c 
'f 


grec 











lat 
bra 
str: 
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: - THE STORY OF DAVID DUNBAR. 


Ir was a mild evening in August, neither cold nor warm; we 
had been journeying through North Wales, and had selected, as 


|| talked of the future—and before he went out of the father’s house || POETRY 
to sketch a scene which the old gentleman wished to possess—she || % 4 

had whispered her consent to become his wife :—he said, when || ~~ seme 
better days should come and he should gather in the golden harvest THE ITALIAN PICTURE.—BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON 


oy 


<r 


oa 


our abiding-place, the little inn of Tan y Bwich. Resolved to see 
as much as possible of the surrounding country, in our own way, 
we strolled up the path leading to the Hall, and looked from the 
terrace along the picturesque Vale of Festiniog. Each moment of 
our stay added to the beauty of the scene ; a soft mist, so transpa- 
rent that every object appeared through it, was creeping up the 
opposite mountains, as it were from the very depths of the valley 
wards the clouds that seemed to hang on the projecting or tower- 
ng rocks, as if weighed down by the purple and gold of heaven's 
sbundant treasury. trees, and its 
ghts, broken into a thousand different tints, flashed across the 
valley, creating beauties, and producing effects which, though I 
well remember, I may not attempt to describe 

At last, and more quickly than I desired, these enchantments 
sanished ; the mist thickened, though all immediately around us 
mained clear—the clear gray tint of an autumnal twilight. We 
followed the upward path that wound and wound, now round a 
nwantic tree, now circling the base of some slatey rock, every fis- 
pill of which was garlanded by creeping plants. Suddenly, we 
emerged on a platiorm of soft green turf, commanding another 


The sun was sinking below th¢ 








sew of the valley, more limited than that we had gazed upon a 
w minutes before, and of altogether a different character of beauty 
The moon had risen, but its light looked to us so thin and pale, as 
sardly to deserve the name; and we were half inclined to murmur 
: a voice, once familiar, and still 
d A ue ntleman and lady 
were seated on a grass bench, a little below the spot on which we 
sood ; the gentleman had just enquired of his companion, 


x the change, when the tones of 





well-remembered, made me look rou 


* And wh 





n the perspective 
There was nothing remarkable in the words ; they might relate to 
ae landscape, or | might have wrongly caught the sound, and they 
mad reference to those prospects of the future which we create, and 
Time destroys And yet multitude of memories they 
brought upon me! The speaker, | knew, could be no other than 
David Dunbar, whom | had known about five years before, and 
who everyone said would hereafter rival Turner, and paint as well 
3 Claude. Whether such anticipations were just, | could not say ; 
| thought his pictures beautitul, 


what a 


but admired still more the honest, 
a bosky dell—a noble 
the shadow of a 


‘ue enthusiasin and warmth of his nature 
ree-—a bounding dk er—a waitert ill a light —Oor 
rloud upon @ hill—were to hita sources of ¢ xquisite enjoyment ; 
that illumined 
ys fine eyes and made his whole countenance rad:ant—flushing his 
neek and brow He lux 
wre was not only hisevery day, but 
felt it—understood it—loved u—illu 
by his fine susceptibilities of the good, as well as the be autiful 
His religion had found its templ and never did he 
pint out a beauty, or direct attention to a particular object 

utracted his admiration without adding, * And this enjoyment ts 
gven me by the Almighty!" He never prayed but to praise, and 
was abundantly gratetul for the 


nes ol creation on his canvass 


there was no affectation in this, i was genuine joy 


riated in the beauties of creation—Na- 

t his holiday book : he read it— 
strated it—and all was hallow- 
in the universe, 


whieh 


power ot noting the graces or glo- 


low delighttul to meet him at 


sich a time, on such a spot lhe anticipation of hearing him 
over the valley 
prompted the joyful exclamation of recognition that commanded his 
attention 
hand, as frankly, as kindly as ever; the smile on his expressive 
h was unchanged—but t looked up to meet their 
the eyes of David Donbar were sightless. I was 
He felt my hand tremble 

said, as we all sat down on the 


speak of the wonders we had both seen to 


pass 
He rose—advanced a step to meet me—held out his 


’ 
ms eyes 





me—alas ! 
shocked beyond the power of utterance 
“You did not hear it then!” he 
green bench from which he had risen 

[ could not speak, but I looked mournfully into his face ; I dared 
not ask, “* How was it '— 


* Total eclipse 
w him whose life was light ! 

After a pause, his companion said, “ You have not introduced 
me.” How glad I was she spoke 
vents had grown insupportable. ** My wife, my Mary,” he 
ed, and then continued, ** When this affliction came, she 


the silence of those few mo- 
answer- 
would 





uave me—I told her it was very foolish; but I suppose she thought 
ablind husband would be easily led And she does lead me,” he 
ulded, in that tone of deep tenderness which goes straight to the 
is much as mortal can | 
hard it was to look at him and command words 

than ordinary interest, 
at the idea of what David Dunbar would say or ihn had 


nk of it 
‘occurred to me. I had never looked upon a beautiful scene 
sithout wishing his return; for 


eart—" She does lead m she ts, 
the blind How 
[had seldom seen even a picture of 
} 


ec, eves 





more 


though he had been abroad for 


three vears, the reine of his relish for all things excellent 
was fresh in my memory. 
illuminated him ; 
hill, dale, tree, and 


He was totally bl -no ray of outward light 








the sun—the moon—te er—the ocean, 


rest, were to him but history ow happy was it to feel, 
while lo King on his sighticss countenance, that though sorrow and 


pain had been there, t 





r bitterness Was past, every feature ex- 
ressed not only resignation, but cheerfulness ; and when IT turned 
his own beautiful application of the 


r that stricken as he had been in 


my gaze on her, w.io, to 
ty passage, **h id bes 


and could not wond 








eves to the bh essed her with my 





ht 
whole heart, 


the days of his youth, he was still the happy-spirited being I had so 


mz known, so highly esteemed 
She seemed a fitting olject for a painter's love— r beauty was 


told m 
wion Vi- 


nobtrusive, but insinuating without design; one glance 


’re was much to see, and much 
brated through her featares ; 
a painted, loveliness—a beauty, shadowy enough for drear 


»note ; lor everv em 
d, rather than 


ns, vet 


and vet it was a pencille 


lowed as I afterwards found, with tenderness, truth, and virtue ; 












ne three best and truest attributes of wornen—the first being the 
foundation of all gentleness—the second, of true bravery—the third, 
acirclet of glory over the domestic hearth—her true throne I 


could not allude to her husband's misfortune ; but he told the tale 
tumself as one tells of a fearful trial, not only past, but overcome 

He had been but a few weeks returned, rich with the accumu- 
lated knowledge of the south—his folios filled with sketches, his 
brain with high ideas and fine imaginings, which he was only re- 
strained from working out immediately by his desire to visit ** his 
Mary”—a young lady whom he had long and deeply loved 

He found her unchanged in mind, improved in beauty ; they || 


of a noble fame. At which she laughed, and promised to tell him 
that evening a secret he little dreamed of. He bounded across the 
lawn, full of life and hope—ther paused to sketch her figure as she 
sat under the verandah, pretending to read—time out of mind, one 
of love's sweet deceptions—to seem to read—when we are watch- 
ing, ay, with a beating heart, every movement of the one we love 
I saw the sketch—v was his last—by the time he had reached the 
point from which the view was to be taken, it suddenly began to 
rain, and some few mutterings of thunder, sent him to take shelter 
in a fishing cottage, that overhung a lake—the object of his excur- 
It was strange, he said, that the disturbance of the clouds 
hardly deserved the name of a thunder-storm; a few were of a 
heavy leaden hue, edged here and there by a dark copper colour, as 
if some malignant fiend had flung that peculiar glare from his torch | 
upon them, ‘There was no wind among the trees, no ripple on the 
river—all was hushed—and as he sat watching the heavens, and 
calmly speculating upon the power which unpelled the dark clouds 
towards each other, he heard distinctly the splashing of the 


s10n 





huge 
drops of rain as they fell, slowly, and almost singly into the water 
A thrush continued to pour her gushing tide of song from amid the 
foliage of a white thorn tree, regardless of the rain and darkness. 
* T never,” he added, * could wish a storm to terminate ; 
tiful variety of the tints it throws upon the earth had for me an ever 
changing, yet perpetual charm; and the luxurious tranquillity of 
my mind—the blessed confidence in my Mary's love—the 


he beau- 


success 
far bevond my hopes, which had already crowned my exertions, 
made me as assured of happiness as human being could be. My 
dreams were of the future—of the perfecting of love, and the 
achievement of fame! How delicious to an enthusiast in both! It 
is impossible to trace th 
before it | 
saw the flash, which de prived me of sight lor ever, and of conse! 





progress of the lightnin 





vet certainly, 
struack—at the moment when the clouds sprang apart, 7 





ousness for a time.” 

“ Do not speak of it, dearest,’ murmured his wife ; 
harm.” 

“ No, no, it does me good. __I am wiser 
I was then 


* it does you 


better—happier—than 
It taught me a knowledge, which else, [ should have 
never acquired:—a knowledge of 


the unfathomable depths ol 
woman's love 
Mary blushed; but it was not in nat 





re not to feel gratitied at 





sucha tribute. She thanked hun by a pressure of the hand which 
be felt, and understood— 
* We will talk of it no more,” 
* But we may talk of happiness,” 
secret which Mary 
} 


she said 
he answered, “* I must te 
on my return; that she had been 


wv the death of a distant relative, of whom | had never 


promised me 


made rich 


heard—that she-——” 
But his wife would not suffer hun to continue 
* Well,” he exclaimed, 
egotist I must tell my 
Sounds have become to m« 


be an 


‘for this one evening, | mus 
! 


friends of the advantages of | 


even as sights. I see a landseape in 


the voice of every turd that sings; the night ngale is my moon; the 


blackbird, my thicket; the plover, my wild uncultivated heath ; the 
robin, my English cottage ; the sparrow, my pert wayside school- 
I associate 


perfume peoples my 


boy; the very meadow. 


nds with 


grasshopper, my iresh green 
Italy; and natural 
world with fresh creations 
unpleasing reality. I shall never think my wife 
friend ugly. If I cannot sce new objects of interest, [ can imagine 
them without the danger of having the ideal destroyed by the 


I can tell the tree under which I stand by the rustling of its leaves 


ther s 


each 
My ideal beauty is never destroyed by 
rrows old, or my 





real 





Jelieve me, the world has no blank for a wetl-regulated and mdus- 
trious mind—nor ts there any darkness so profound which the ima- 


ess God for the 


illuminate I past ; I bless 
and I know I shall have to bless Him 
for the future I visit the most beautiful spots in the world ; and 
if to my inquiry of * What in the Mary should be 


compelled to answer— Nothing striking,’ I create something that 
‘ 


gination cannot 


Him greatly for the present 
perspective 
shall please me 


MUSIC IN SWEDEN. ; 





The ancient Swedes were influenced in ir pleasures by cus 





toms as extraordinary as those which governed their laws. All the || 
people, crvilized or savages—barbarians or demi-barbarans, which 
may arise from the climate of that country, were ignorant of dan 


liversion, had, at 


cing, but the Swedes in not knowing this kind of « 


rislaters, interdicted music, and those fol- 


profession were denounced as persons 


the suggestion of their leg 


lowing the nfamous and dan- 
n of Gustavus Vasa, a law 


banishing all musicians from the kingdom, and authori- 


rerous to is to the re 


the state ; previo 
was in toree, 
zing their destruction, wherever they were met with 

* This says Archenholz, (History of Gustavus 


isSassination,” 


Vasa, vol. L.. page 113.) was considered as a joke The murderer 
was onlv held bound to give the heir of the deceased, one pair of 


But even 
ensation tor 


new shocs, one pair of Gloves, and a three ye ir old calf 


this miserable ranted as a sufficient con 


ves Ulusory, and 


no claim to it, until he had submitted to a humi- 


the loss of a father, a son, or a brother, was some 


the heir coul 


hating trial, worthy of those barbarous t . vy plastered with 
grease the tail of t call, which bro t to the top of a hill, 
the clanmant took the ta in fils as, the m lerer then struck 
the calf with a w ’ l ob ! to run swiftly; if the eir suec- 
ceeded in reta rthe tail imal became his, on the contrary, 
should he let it ship from him e lost all: t, and remained ex 
pos lto the sneers of the spcctators All these horrours which 
took place betore re 1 of Gustavus Vasa, vanished m 1523 
This prince abolished laws as ridiculous as they were ferocious ; 
he called to s court foreign musicians a 1 introduced mto Sweden 
the art of dancing, he ‘ known in at city This diversion 
frequentiv took ace in the halls of t ! ter the repast, to 
the sounds of the roval orchestra Music ts now considered by the 


Swedes as an important part of their education, especially 


a great 


monest 
smongs 





Prof ssors of music env leal of consideration, 


und are loaded w 


females 


th honours, by classes the most clevated in so- 
ciety. In the mountains, the shepherds use a kind of long trumpet, 
made from the bark of the birch, which they call * Mir.” This in- 
strument is sometimes four feet long, and sends forth a piercing 
sound ; in calm weather it may be heard at a great distance, al- 
though the noise made by these trumpets is very great, and in- 


tended to frighten away the wild beasts, yet it is not disagreeable 





Ir is the music of her native land— 
The airs she used to love in happier days ; 
The lute 1s struck by some young gentle hand, 
To soothe her spirit with remembered lays 


But ah! her heart is wandermg from the notes, 

Her ear is filled with an imagined strain ; 
Vainly the softened music round her floats, 
echo it awakes ts all of pain! 





The echo it awakes is of a voic« 
Which never more 


banish it, but hath no « 


her weary heart shall cheer— 
Fain would she wice, 


lis vanished sound still haunts her sl rinking ear— 


Still haunts her with its tones of joy and love, 
Its memories of bitterness and wrong, 
Bidding her thoughts through various changes rove— 
W elcomes—tarewells—and snatches of wild song 
Why bring he 


How lett Was ; 
Why, by these strains, reeall her former lot, 


music * She had 





forgot 


how lonely, how opprest she 


‘he depth of all her suffering, and its cause * 


Know ye not what a spell there is in sound * 
Know ye not that the me 
Is nothing to the 


Giving vague 


lody of words 


power that wanders round, 


language to harmonious chords * 


Know ve not how, afraid vet full of wv, 


he breathless heart hes listenn yin ites home— 


(Like a fair maiden who with welcome coy 


Hears the quick footsteps of the loved one come,) 


Waiting the notes on whose 


Thought, soul, and 


mpassioned wings 
away 


sense are blindly borne 


The sounds on which the spirit heavenward springs, 


Then trembling sinks to earth and dies away * 


Oh! keep ve silence! He hath sung to her, 
And from that hour fant twilight, sweet and dim, 


When the low 


Music hath been a memory of 


made the branches stir—) 
nim! 





Chords which the 


When they wor 


c hngecrs scaree ly touch 
d seek for 


wanacri 


Sore ryotten song— 
Stray notes which have no certain meanmg—such 
As careless hands unt kingly prolong, 
Come unto ner, fraught with a vivid dream 
OF love Pali its wid | sionate strength 
Of sunsets nog onthe purple stream, 
OW shac ws deeper to tw ht le nogth— 
Of gentle sounds, when the warm world lay hushed 
Beneath the soft breath of the evening air 
2) ypes and fears, and expect s crushed 
By one long certamty of dead despair! 
Bear to the sick n ins couch the hery ¢ ip. 
Pledged by wild feasters in their careless hours, 
And tid his pare a lips ¢ K the poison up 


As though its foam held cool refreshu r powers ; 


Lift some 1 r wounded wretch, whose writhing pain 
Finds soot gy y in an utter rest, 
Forth n some rude tmiade ter, to re in 
Strength for his ules and vigour ft s breast 
But sooth: ye not that |] d forsaken heart 
With strains whose sweetness maddens as they fall ; 
Untroubled let her feverish soul depart 


Not lung shall memory's power itmight enthrall ; 


Not long; though balmy be tl summer's breath ' 
In the d ep stillness of it golden light 

A shadowy spirit sits, w e name is Death, 

And turns what was all beauty mto blight; 


And she, before whose sad and dreaming eve 
\ sions of ty ’ © aayvs ‘ Swe] von, 
In her unfaded youth shall drooping die, 





fromthe glow of that Ita 


Shut 


insun 


" 
tin notes protong 








rm ‘ her grave, 
il voices swe n song 
rough the chancel and the nave 
For then r heart shall ache not at the sound, 
Then the t teve ot her fe shall cease, 
Silence, unbroken, calm, ¢ l dwell around, 
And the long restless shall be land a peace 
THE VOICR OF THE GaLié RY THOMAS J. CHARLTON 
"Tis the voice of the gal I have he | it. at night, 
Sweep the depths of the sea with its terrible it 





sound of its wat) rscemed ira ht with tie er 


And the 
} 


Ot thousands who sank mid the waters to dv 





"Tis the voice of the gale I have heard its « 
1 hrough the desolate ha 


And the 


ep moan 





is ol 





some fabne o'er 


irown | 


accents of those who once gladdened its hearth 


Seemed again to return to the place of their birth 
"Tis the voice of the e desolate plain, 
In the forest's dark g heard complau 





Like the tones of some * 


And mourned for the cluldren of sorrow and care 


, . 
gaic, which, to fanev's fond ear 


"Tis the voice of the 

Seems hiled with the ever dear 
My friends, my companions, my kindred—all those 
Who have sunk to the sleep of a lasting repose 


nccents of those 


Yes; oft, mid its moanings, we dream they are nigh, 
And fanev we hear the r,eolt vowes re ply 

"Tis a vision of bliss, tll, by reason o’erthrown, 

We hear the rude breath of the tempest alone 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


LETTER FROM M. ALEXANDRE VATTEMARE 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Dear stn—In handing you the annexed documents, which I 
trust will find their way through the press to the notice of all Ame- 
ricans who have at heart the intellectual welfare of their country, I 
cannot refrain from taking occasion to express to the New-York 
public my sincere and heartfelt acknowledgments of the kindness 
with which I have been received here. Although the errant des- 
tiny of my profession naturally led me to follow the footsteps of the 
illustrious artists who have preceded me in this land, which in 
itself and its institutions possesses attractions tantamount to the 
prospect of gain, | have come here in pursuit of other objects, the 
hope of attaining which has been my chief consolation during this 
period of my wanderings, and of separation from my family. I 
allude to that system of exchanges, for which [claim to be viewed 
not merely as one who amuses society, but who has laboured for 
more than twenty years to prove himself one of its active and use- 
ful members ; [ allude also to the gratification of those tastes for 
objects of antiquity and of art which have tempted me to form un- 
rivalled collections of coins and medals, and to which one thousand 
Euzopean artists have contributed those original drawings recently 
exhibited at the National Academy of Design, where they were con- 
stantly visited with the deepest interest by all the artists in this 
vicinity. It gives me pleasure to add that I have already received 
many admirable native American designs, and the promise of many 
more from sources which warrant the highest expectations, with 
which I trust one day to form an American Atsum, similar to the 
Album Cosmopolite, and in proof to the Old World of the genius 
which has arisen to assert the magnificence of art in the New 

In returning my thanks to these gentlemen for their zealous co- 
operation, I would also acknowledge the kindness of those who 
efforts to 
Tou 


In it will be found 


have aided me, and who have promised to lend their best 
the furtherance of the object detailed m the petition below 
] have devoted much of my life and fortune 
advantages for this country above those already secured by its 
adoption in the various countries of Europe. It may be applied 
national collections, 


It has 


been called the locomotive of civilization ; and when this system of 


not only to the formation and enrichment of 


but of those of states, of local societies and of mdividuals 


exchange of the superfluous and the useless objects of one country 
for the necessary and uscful ones of another shall have once found 
circulation in this vast land, rich in natural resources, in Inventions, 
and, I am not indisposed to believe, in objects of art, with what 
activity will not Europe hasten to correspond to this quickening of 
international intercourse 

Engagements, which IT owe it toa numerous family to have 
accepted, now lead me to Havana and to New-Orleans. But my 
project is now in better hands than mine : enlightened and patriotic 
gentlemen have promised me and the country 1 ts destined to bene- 
fit, that it shall reach Washington in due time, where [| doubt not it 
will find warm advocates ; and you, sir, in giving my petition and 
the accompany ing documents a place in your journal, have led me 
to hope that your brethren of the press will not deny it one in the 
of the which disseminate 


columns intelligence 


throughout this mighty land 


Various pape rs 
I remain, sir, yours most respectfully, 


Avexanpre Varrewant 
New-York, 6th December, 1539 


To the Honourable the Nenate and the House of R: presentativ 
the United States of America, in Congress convened : 


s of 


The memorial of Alexandre Vattemare, Elector of the Department 
of the Seine and Oise, (France,) respectfully showeth, 

That, at the instance chiefly of your memorialist, a system of 
exchanges has been commenced between the governments and lite- 
rary institutions of the different nations im Europe, by which the 
books, natural productions, and works of art possessed by the one 
are transferred for an equivalent value to another which may need 
them. This system has been urged by the following considera- 
tions, which form parts of memorials he has had the honour to pre- 
sent, and which have been acted upon by the legislative bodies of 
his native country, and have been successful in uniting others in the 
joint efforts to extend and diifuse knowledge beyond the limits to 
which race, language, or political boundaries, have atendency to con- 
fine it. 

All the great establishments founded by governments to promote 
science and the arts—museurns, collections, galleries, libraries— 


ers which 





possess, besides the mches they spread out to view, ot 
These are 
duplicates, which are necessarily, but with regret, consigned to dust 
and oblivion. 

There is not a great city in Europe that does not reckon myriads 
of auch valuable but useless treasures. In 1835 the library of Mu- 
nich had two hundred thousand duplicates; that of Jena, twelve 
At Vienna, 
thirty thousand; among which are a great number of inumabula,* 
were shut up in warehouses. 
Barsilian museum alone, in the latter city, has twenty-five thousand 
auplicates. Everywhere, in fact—for no enumeration, however 
long, would suffice to exhibit the state of things—there can be 
fuund, side by side with the collections open to the student and the 
curiosity of the public, entombed collections, forgotten libraries, 
unknown museums, whose treasures are useless to science, and lost 
to the world. 


their own abundance condemned to actual sterility 


thousand ; that of St. Petersburgh, fifty-four thousand 


The section of entomology of the 


~® Works printed previous to A. D. 1520, which, from their rarity, are of 
great value. 


| In this way these public establishments have remained strangers 
| to the great movement of progress and generalization which cha- 
racterizes the present epoch. 
Science overleaps the boundaries which political systems inter- 
pose between nations. All the men consecrated by its worship 
are brethren. Among them remains no distinction of country, no 
political divisions ; from one end of the world to the other, they 
understand each other’s tongue; the discovery of one is the triumph 
of all; and, thanks to this fraternity of talent, to this federal union 
of intelligence, science ts elevated, and daily extends the empire of 
civilization 
In his travels throughout Europe, your memorialist, if he be per- 
mitted to speak of his own efforts, has laid the foundation of a gen- 
eral system of exchange. He obtained from the learned, from the 
directors of public establishments, from ministers, and, in some 
cases, from the sovereigns themselves, the assurance that they are 
anxious and willing to enter into a well-regulated system for the 
exchange of duplicates Nay, the system does not remain an un- 
productive project ; already, within four years from the date at 
which it was first presented to the world, nearly two millions of 
volumes of books have been withdrawn from dust and oblivion, and 
placed in situations where they have assumed their real value. In 
France alone, where, although first proposed, the system was last 
adopted, six hundred thousand volumes have been forwarded to a 
central depot, either for internal exchange, or to draw duplicates 
from foreign countries. ‘The progress of the plan has had the ef- 
fect not only of calling into activity the buried treasures of former 
ages, but has, by a very unexpected result, led to an interchange 
of modern productions. The enlightened publishers of the king- 
dom of Saxony, where, at Leipsic, ts seated the great literary mart 
of the Teutonic race, have seen that their interests are to be pro- 
moted by its operation, and have pressed upon the government five 
copies of every work which they emit from the press, secing that 
the trifling donation, acting as an advertisement, returns in profit 
a thousand-fold 


| 


The same proposal has been made in Franee. The publishers 


of Paris have offered to place live copies al the disposal ol the 
government, on condition that three of them shal! be exchanged for 
literary or scientific productions of other countries 

In the United States the law already requires the deposit of two 


copies of every new work ; a condition of copyright which is con 


sidered a hardsh ys and but ill-observed, because no benefit is d 
Th 


worm 


rived by the proprictors from the act volumes thus deposited 


But ] 


rot in dust or are consumed by the should an addi- 
government, a cost we i] 


tional number be distributed at the cost of 


repaid in a valuable return, to the enlightened countries of the old 


world, a demand would infallibly arise for American books now 


unknown, except within narrow limits, er contined in circulation to 
the United States alone 
Of all countries in the world, America will have the most to gain 


in entering into this plan The libraries of Europe, splendid, 


copious and rich, have been the slow accumulation of nearly four 


centuries. Few in the United States can date back half a century 


j 


If our best endowed public institutions possess works which show 


} 


the present state of science, and the triumph of modern literature, 
ing in all that can be called the history of art, of 


hey are want 


science, and of the gradual progress of the human mind, from the 
time that Faust and Guttenburgh first called into action that mighty 
human 


eneme, which has established the future hberties of the 


race upon the basis of intelligence universally diffused, and every- 
wh re acct ssible 

United States, whose literary collections 
= 


It mav be said that the 


are but of modern origin, and di cates of books have been rarely 


way of exchange his 
Wanting printed 
natural productions of the country, specimens of the 


vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms, more particularly the 


accumulated, has but little to ofler m tl 
is, however, far trom bemg the case books, the 
annual, the 
fossil 
remains of a more early period of the earth's existences 
} 


von! 
woud 


*, are sought 


and inquired for with avidity in Europe, and command re- 


turns tenfold of anv value that the cost of obta ning them on the 
Thus, it is said to be notorious, that several 


skeletons of the mastodon, the mighty bret 


spot would amount to 
iren of those which or 


nament the collection of the Jardine des Plantes, and make rich the 


museuin of Philadelplua, have been marked, and the locality re- 


corded. ‘There is no museum in EF that would not consider 


rope 


} ' 


sucha ske le tonen ‘| ly yurenas¢ dby housa ids ol duplie iit volume s 

In the Unite d States, where a grene ral government combines in 
union a number of sovereign states, the central administration may 
not feel the duty, or see it to be within its limited authority, to 
enter mito any system of ¢€ xchange s lor its own account, exc pt so 
far as the law of copyright, or the gift of individuals, places in its 
power. But it ts, by the constitution, the organ of communication 
with foreign countries ; and the seat of government is the focus in 
which is annually eollected the wisdom of the separate states. To 
your honourable houses, therefore, your memorialist first directs his 
appeal. No sordid motives influence him in his petition; from its 
successful result he can reap no other benefit than the conscious- 
ness of having performed a duty which he owes to his species, and 
strengthened the bonds which link in friendship the long separated 
races of the family of man. 

Your memorialist does not venture to do more than to bring his 
project, with the written sanetions which it has already received 
from all that is highest m station in European governments, from 
those of France and England to that of Turkey, before you. It 
the United States as yet produces no very great numbers of original 
literary and scientific works, they are more prolific in inventions in 


the useful arts than any other nation, and are remarkable for im- 


provements in the engines used in agriculture, in manufactures 
and in practical mechanics. Models of these would be in great re. 





quest in Europe, and would command a rich return. 

He would therefore limit his prayer to a request that his memo- 
rial be referred to an appropriate committee for consideration, in 
order that it may report such measures as its wisdom may judge 


expedient in the premises. Were he to venture any sng stion 

gzestion on 
the subject, it would be, that the librarian of Congress, under the 
direction of the Joint Library Committee, be authorized to open 


correspondences with the executive of the several states of the 
Union, and with the re presentatives of foreign powers, for the pyr 
1€ pur- 


pose of obtaining catalogues of such articles as might be availah) 





10g 
for exchange on the part of the United States, or disposable as 9 
return on the part of foreign nations ; and that for the purpose of 
making a beginning, the copies which are now by law directed to 


be deposited in the Department of State of every copy-right book 
or engraving, with the printed reports of the two houses of ( 

gress, be placed at the disposal of the Library Committee, for ; 1e 
purpose of exchange. Convinced that a beginning alone is 1 


sary, and that the advantages of his project will develop they 





p % li- 
s¢ Ive S In @ manner to encourage and repay any more extens ve 
action, your memorialist refrains from any further suggestion 

New-York, 4th December, 1839. 
— — ey 


ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 





WHO GOVERNS? 





BY HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE, 


CHAPTER VI.—A QUARREL. 


Cotas was, as we may suppose, not a little astonished when 
he heard of his appointment. His first step was to wait on his sy 
periours in the department 

**[ took particular pleasure in bringing your name befor 
jesty,”’ said the minister, “* knowing your application and ; ty 
**T have but small claims on you,” said the chancellor of the de- 


partment of state, “though I must admit it cost me sor 


to get vou nominated. I did all I could for you, and was 
cnough to overcome the minister's objections.” The other heade 


of departments held the same language, and Colas was 








to find that he had so many friends at court. Pauline confessed u 
him that Prince Soubise was his true benefactor, and charved 

to wait on the prince at once. The prince told him to pay his 
respects to Madame de Pompadour, and that lady felt m e tis 
fied than ever with her exertions, when she saw what a ver 
handsome and agreeable voung man she had interested herself for 
So Monsicur Rosier (it will not do to call him Colas anv long 

tered on the duties of his new office He was active . indus 

ind intelligent, so that in a very little time he gained the goodwi!] 
of hiss Iperiours, and more es} cially, since he had succeed 1m 
obtaining his office without the aid of any ostensible friend or | 
tron It was supposed he must have som powerlul secret u 


ence at court, and this led every one to treat him with peculiar 


1 his good fortune with moderation; he was to 


d to be ambitious —— = 


Punctual a 


min his habit it was only of an evening, after the duties of t 
were over, that he allowed himself any relaxation. Once. 
pe ved to look in at a ball, very fashionable among the beaut i 
he bourgeoise, when the first person that met his eves was J 
the pretty Julia as she was generally called, daug)iter of t 
binder who worked for Colas’s department. Our hero 1 
quent oppo iities of sceing her, and she now gladlv ¢ 

um acquamtance, more especially as she was anx s to 
from the mmportunities of an English gentleman, who was pay 
court to ber most assiduously He was an aflaché to Lord A 
marle’s legation, which was now in Paris actively e1 c ed 
ing about more fnendly sentiments between the two ereat 


Colas took triumphant possession of this Englishman's pretty 
to the black looks and mut 
When the ball w: 


bowers 


er, Without re rard 





1e disappointed stranger s over, he s wn 


m one of the pasteboard to drink a glavs of p 


veverage of the dey It chanced that Julia's rejected 


suitor, our English friend, was seated near talkir 


him, 


with some of his countrymen, with an ardour still more enflame 





love and wine. The only acquaintance Colas had was a Monsieur 
de la Bonnave, a gentleman attached to one of the offices at 
court, with whom he was shohtly acquainte d As soon as he tooa 
his seat, the patriotism of his spirited neighbour grew doubly el 

quent. He cursed all France and all its inhabitants, and could find 


nothing endurable in French policy, French manners, or Frenca 


1 . } . 
cookery. Colas, we have said, was blessed with an easv and phieg- 





matic temperament, so he sipped his punch quietly regardless ol 
the storm of words that was raging around him e cooler 
he seemed, the warmer grew his adversary. At every outbreak 


against France and Frenchmen, he fixed his eves sternly on our 


hero, as though to give him to understand that it was meant as 4 
to him 


personal atiront His friends could not pacify him 





is true,” said he at last, * England does not succeed weil in 


negotiations with France. Our sovereign, if he wanted to obtain 


g from the French king, ought to have sent, not a peer like 


anythin 
Lord Albermarle, but a lady of light repatation, to negotiate with 
him. There are a thousand prettier ones in London than your faded 
Pompadour.” 

Our hero's patience was at end, at this gross insult to his hene- 


factress, and he could not help saying, as politely as he could, how- 














ires 
 Te- 








~ 
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SS 
ever, “ You seem to forget, sir, that you are in France.” The an- 
awer was a request to mind his own business, enforced by*a smart 





The next moment swords were drawn on 





blow across the nose. 
The friends of each party hastened to interpose, but 





both sides. 
hefore they could do so, Colas had received a flesh-wound in the 






breast. At the sight of blood, both English and French escaped, 


from fear of a visit from the police. Monsieur de la Bonnave was 


she only one left, and he got a coach to convey our hero home, as 
u ) : 
he felt weakened by the loss of bluod, though the wound was not 


dangerous. Monsieur de Bonnaye, a warm patriot, and a loqua- 


} } ro} > 
mous one withal. ke pt inveighing against the arrogance o! the Dri- 


sh all the way home He said “] m surpr it \ 
lo 
ria nel ss so long 





If it depended on me, war 


tolerate th 





} 
guould be declared to-morrow.’ This idea was balsam to Colas’s 








wound. His mind was made up. He seized his friend's hand, and 
told him confidently. ‘* Be satisfied. In less than a fortnight, all the 
nolish shall be ordered to leave Paris, and war shall be declared.” 


} 
His friend smiled, and thought of the power of punch ; Colas, how- 





ever, was thinking of the power of Pauline. The whole o next 
: ‘ . os aa 
tay he was forced to keep his bed, he had lost a good deal of blood, 


( 


and was in a high fever. He wrote a line to Pauline, to mform her 
; that illness prevented his waiting on her, not doubting but that she 
that iln | 


was 





rof his accident 


and the whole town were talking : 
greativ mistake n, no one had thought of mentioning it As soon 
as she could, Pauline invented an excuse for not waiting on the 


ntess, and hurried over to the sick bed of her newly-adopted 
Old Mark, Colas’s faithful servant, Monsieur 
} 


rmes’s legacies, discret tly withdrew to the door, to stand senti- 


one oil 


nel during the interview. 
asked Pauline ‘ 
Who 


Does your physician allow you to 


“How do you find yourself!” What is the 


ster? What has happened? is it that wounded you * 


What did you quarrel about? 































! 


| he, ** and vou have conquered me with the pen, as you will soon 

conquer the Britons with the sword. We must send the embassy 
home, and a declaration of war at their heels.’ The duke was 
astonished, but he embraced his late enemy, and they sat down to 
consider what was to be done to bring round the king and al! the 
court. Prince Soubise undertook to win overMadame de Pompadour 
This was no difficult task. The words of the Englishman, * there 


acour, 


are a thousand prettierones in London than your faded P 





settled it at once 

Three days afterwards, the English embassy received their pass- 
ports, and war was declared. 

Mademoiselle de Pons received the first news of this importan; 
event from the mouth of the prince himself. She was ready to em. 


brace him for joy. He saw her delight, and imagining 1t to proceed 
only from the overflowing of her affection for him, « lasped her in 
his arms, and unprinted his first kiss on her lips. She checked him 


with a show of anger, which moderated his triumph but could not 





pel his illusion. Colas reccived the news with joy. * Are you 
satistied ’’’ asked she, smiling 

* Surely '’ was the answer, as he embraced her, “ here is mv 
all !—And yet, there is one thng—a patent of nobility. Then I 
shall be authorized to—."" He did not finish the sentence, but 


} 


Pauline understood him perfectly 


prince 


] her feet, be coing pardon for 
his rudeness, and asking if he hac 


forfeited all claim to her regard, 


The next time the 1v at 
1 


* Prince ! said the cunning beauty, “* your talents and virtues 


will always secure my reg ird, but—do you know, I have ot late 
been foreed to doubt your generosity 

* For heaven's sake, explain!” 

“ You were prompt enough at dismissing the haughty English- 


never wasted a thought the gallant youth who 


I thoug! 


men, but have on 


shed his blood for you it it very probable you would r 





tak? When did the affray take place’? Where did it happen’) commend him to the king for a patent of nobility, knowing hi 
le vou fe el we ak ? Who is your poys cian?” and so on, with courace and cood behaviour—but it scems he has been forcotte; 
twenty mor¢ Colas bean at the very begmning and took care to * Do vou mean Rosier ’” 
mention the pretty Julia in such a way as not to arouse any feeling * T mean the man who stepped forward to defend v , 
of jealousy in his listener, and to let her see clearly that the Bri- |) when every one else was s t: the man who vet le i t 
had ins hte 1, attacked and nearly sla n he r dt voted serv ant, woun Is he receive d im vour ca ‘ 
through unfounded jealousy * Flow severely and unjustly vou wodge me!’ If y d « 
*®Oh, the wrete “hg cried sh . oe he was a Frenchman, he isked, I would have t id you that l have already tal n =| 
‘ i be sent off to the Jastille at once, but he is attached to M. Rosier’s obta ng not only a pat totr ty, but Fi s 
the embassv We must sce a littl what we can do.” St. Louis, and perhaps the papers are signed already 
«There is nothing to see about, dear Paulme ; when I meet him, Mademorselle d Dons, co Vv taken 1 adv F " 
I shall run him through, or he shall me nearer to the prince, and «7 1 | have really don 
“A prettv way to make me comfortable If you were unfort tice' it is now my turn to ask 7 ! A reco 
pate, I should never survive 1; and F you kill him, you we id have »wwed of course, a t | ‘ ek was ten s ‘ 
to leave us, and for ever.” tren with her 1 ever lie did not forget that a 
* The best thing to be done s, to order all the Ex ish away I chased t recone mv ,ast i He had 1 , , 
ar the cabinet are ' led between war and peace Car 1) of doi yt r for Roster; but then, to win Pauli ‘ 
Der s for Pp ( Iso P = xt Your st have atalk someth must be done for t t Div pra ! 1 it « 
¥ tdeclare wa t these arrogant islanders persuade Madame de Pompadour that the handsome y I 
var suggested, than it was approved of by both!) who had defended her good name so gallantly, deserved 
ed in the prospect of revenge, and perhaps it!) of knighthood. And lo! th patent and the cross of St. 1] 
w a lady so very much in love as she was, to lx peared The book-keeper, with his « en ad his « en 
to destroy all England m revenge tor her lover's blood children, became one of Fy ces s A title of vests 
ving { en shed ever, ts Ol small esice : : couple ofl “ buy i 
The first time Pauline was alone w th the prinee, she led the st anv time A sl il he { t 9 ! ‘ 
conversation skilfully to the subject that engros 1 her mind. * Do!) Rosier and Rosni. tr 1 his f y back to that of the Duke o 
i know, prinee,” said she, “that vo r Rosi the DbookK-Kee pM Sullv. Baron de Rosm, and a f ¥ tree, Ww ser kc 
were good enough to patronize, has s iled his devotion to ye o the tenth century, y at < or Wit , 
with his blood !” * What more do I want?” said he to himself. “ | ! 
“Wah hi lood '” replied the astonished m ice: “TT have not of ancestors—and 1 s wat but the child ’ Me 
rd a word of it.” So Mademoiselle de Pons had to tell t children so parti lariv s cified in the patent ] - oo 
shole story, omitting all mention of the pretty Julia, and of the ww these are to be obtamed, for this is am “ 
yon thel . which was ¢ relv too prosaic a circun stance to cannot he lp me.” } 
Imitted in a story where her lover figured as the hero. P (To be concluded wn our next.) { 
ave the prince to ur tand that Colas’s virtuous nation hac = / - 
n awakened by the imiulies uttered agamst the prince and the J : . ae : ao 5 ea 
, , ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
iarchioness ; Ww t the slanders were against him the prinee was lett r 
r cture from what was said ot Madame de Pompadour. So ff 
se Was more | rticularly anxious to know what had been s fA LONDON. 
about Aim. Pauline pretended confusion, as though she was ashardes Theatres— New pice Jack She pp hroe new plar 
repeat anything so very improper, and the more oostinate ly she For some time past the theatres ve been, as worthy Master 
relused, the more was he convineed that the la guage of his slan- Shallow phrases | ** barren, 1 rr barren, barren!” Not 
derers must have been horrible * And can von make common there has been any searcity of ** ne eccs ind one or two of 
cause with such men, prince ’” cried Paul ne, “with men who em have not been 0 era t e of merit and pleasantryv m 
laugh our country to scorn, and foully slander the most arable of | a small wav, the 1 be out the same proportion to the nobler | 
French lemen, in the very heart of France’ The matter made d more permanent cre of the« nathatar room bears to 
so profound an impression on the prince, that he forget to bestow | an oak. The great majority, however, cannot be classed in the tamily 
Pauline any of his unmeaning compliments. “ But from whom | of healthy fungn, but rank, noxrous, baleful—the unw son 
{you learn all these particulars’” he asked. ‘ Why, it is the || exerescences of weak, spongy, stagnant imtellects Phere are 1 
talk of the whole citv '!” was the answer. * You, of course, would | Jess than Five “* Jack Sh mards,” the discreditable offshoots of a 
¢ the last to hear of it, as people would be unwilling, of course,| discreditable * romance” ( ') bv the author of * Rookwood" —ex- 


tanything so ur 


d been oppose d to the war, because he was opposed to the Duke 


leasant should reach your ears 





s true he 





prince covered her hand with grateful kisses. It 





of Ry lieu, who wanted the chief command of the army But 
n , } Tv | * . } 
DoW lis Views were chanzed lo make sure of the facts, mwever, 


e sent for De Bonnaye, and ordered him to tell 





the whe storv of 


the arre] 





The prince heard a confirmation of what Pauline had 
Hle made 


De Bonnaye shrugged his shoulders and professed 


told ham, but nothing that related to himself personally 


urther Inquiries 


ignorance, but was mal'cious enough to hint, out of revenge agamst 
still more abn- 


to the Due De 


the Britons, that very probably he was spoken of 
sively than the marchioness. 
Richelicu’s 


The prince hurried 


reatea 

Doubtless you will, in due 
transmitted 
afforded von of svmpatiuzing with hero ho 
prostitutes 
perp trated, * in prime stvle,” by « 
such ac 
retributive conseque 
but a deh 
hase, vile, and monstrous in 


‘ Pind a 
Ihave read your last memoir on the claims of England,” said | h 


bited, at the present time, at an eq mber of minor theatres 


time, have one or two ot those morrran.s 


| have 





-ross the Atlantic, whe vou w an opportunity 


isebreakers 3 tender 





g brutal murders and darmg burglanes 


1 of wits 





“naracters evervway vorthyv of 


ons Fierce passions and great crimes, and their fatal and 


neces, have ever formed the staple of the drama 


berate exhibition of all that is mean, miserable, loathly, 


man, is certainly a new mode of 


holding, as it were, the mirror up to nature.” 
Let 


But enough of such despicable, touzh, poisonous trash. 


us rather hasten to, and dwell upon, the he althy emanations of | ¢ 
feetation and mdiference after the danger is over. 


igher minds for nobler ends | 








Two new five-act plays, the one entitled “ Lore,” by James She- 
ridan Knowles, the other, “ The Sea-Captam, or the Burth-right,” 
by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, have been produced at nearly the 
same time, and both, we rejoice to say, have met with most une- 
quivocal and decided success Ihis is gratifying, and as it should 
be. ‘True, a few waspish partizans are ende to elevate 
Knowles by depreciating Bulwer, and rice versa; but why should 
this be ’ 


avouring 


Is not the world wide enough for us a Let them study 


and imbue themselves with the 
to the fly 


spirit of my Uncle Toby's address 
Success to both! There 1s litile fe ar of their jostling 
each other m the boundless world of nature and of fashion; and 
though a man may {cel a preference, it 1s not to say that he “ loves 
Bulwer less because he loves Knowles (as a dramatist) more.” 
In noticmg their re spective efforts it is but just and proper to 


give the first place to the veteran author of Virginius Knowles 


has secured to himself a high place in the ranks of British dramatic 
literature. The breath of popular applause, or the ¢ 


afl 


price ol erm. 


ticism, can now but litth his station 


All know that he has 
. : 


many faults, and deficiencies not a few; but then he 


has beauties 
Who thinks of 


and his labo- 


and capabalitie s to make you forget both his m- 


verted purase ology, his abortive att humour, 


mts at 
i 


rious spri 


htliness, when they get into the full swee p of his pathos 


nd his passion’ And what man, for many a vear, has made, in the 
novi provi ce ot the crama, so many a ds | rod contributions to 
the national stock of intellectual enjowment? ‘True, he sometimes 


nods—nay sleeps, but so does Shakspeare; and his * Beggar of 




















Bethnal Green, d * Brien Borombe,” are to his better efforte 
what the * Comedy of I r and * Love's Labour Lost,’ 
eto 1 ( 0 creat s of the unapproachable bard 
But ‘ ‘ stor r © a disquisition on his merita 
nd de ! 1 t rin the proportion of ten to one— 
4 t | t t ! hice miececs 
Know ! j bear ‘ ef dv e, though still at 
tractiv e of Love Love and Pride” would have been 
! etoth had t LB ‘ hit i that before n tis Lady 
of teens 1, im truth, the relative pos of the principal 
i thee } ( not ve ‘ m r, the peasant stand 
pre 1 s a t ft at such an im 
i sur ee to ! ( 1 ‘ hier im the one, 
t ri« sto ‘ ‘ vi nt mi the other 
Wen howev \ ' ef outline of the plot, studding and 
vi the a v ( ‘ tla mpe ot ex 
ce 
| I) of ¢ ‘ sa t farr dauehter, the 
{ ‘ i | ' ! ' ¢, Valiant youth 
‘ r ‘ Hi \ how il na sert, has been 
' ad « da L pre i The old duke, 
r past the hey vie bi lenene s become oblivious that 
‘ sa potent divi ines Av a the wood fortune 
vo read B 8, to the eficet t 
* Love will v 
W here ‘ na weel be « 
© most 1 creetly unts the said Hue cler or tutor to 
fair « l ! 1 poetry together— 
‘ ‘ souls and eyes, and the natural 
‘ ‘ they i 1 lowe 1) passion of the 
es ‘ vi ‘ tof Ey estra «l bey the 
* | of } ad nical etat i net that he 
the d for t oul of a 
‘ haut ‘ oo t her ‘ ‘ viewed 
; of } ‘ ‘ t ‘ etweooen hh and the 
lw ¢ his love Wi t weovered, Huan rome to the 
| , » he ' . . | for the age and 
od 1 we res to vine e the common rights of men, 
| r ad and sens e, b " sell nis COUNLCSS, Warns 
» ** see er stale ‘ ‘ H lly, vet aflectu 
if Tear for the r 
Ors ‘ bef 
‘ vs. What he 
Huon Thiveclt 
That toweres ve thy station Pardon me! 
O' woul t thy rank before thyself 
Wi st th bee ed tor thyself or that 
Rank that « suis doth d 
ki es Impover that civ Osta 
()' to be cher 1 for oneself alone ' 
lo owe the love that cleaves to us to nought 
Th fortune s sum ‘ er ves or takes! 
To know that w we wear the heart and mind, 
Feature and form i heaven endow'd us with, 
Let the storm pelt us, or fair weather warm, 
We shall be lov'd' Aines from theor thrones cast dmen, 
Flare blessed fute that they vu ralued for 
Them To theur sla ux, when some Anee, 
That hardly bowed to them in plentit ir, 
Has kissed the dust before them, stripped of all!" 
| countess feels the truth and beauty of those sentiments, 
she dares t acknowledge that she does so, and, to hide her 
carries her allected scorn to such a hemwht as to hamble the 
css d eicess seri to the earth 
In the second act of the play a hawking excursion takes place ; 
nthe ce e of t sport a violent storm comes on, and Huen, 
aking shelter under ee, is struck and stunned by the lightning 


ve smothered afflecuion of the countess bursts forth; she is sur- 


rounded by close observers, and a few rather unequivoc al« xpress 


sions partially betray the secret she is so desirous to conceal, ar d 


reetes suspicions which are not to be lalled by her subsequent al- 
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As soon as the duke is informed of this, the purblind but violent 


book above alluded to on the common rights of man, he determines, 
as the easiest way of settling the matter, to kill his serf at once, 
but is restrained by a wiser head than his own reminding him 
that such a procedure might kill his daughter also. He then fixes 
upon banishment, but is told that love may cause his daughter to 
share that banishment. Sadly puzzled at this, but determined on 
something desperate and deadlv, he at last resolves upon matri- | 


into hatred. 

The bapless Huon is then summoned, and made acquainted with 
his lord’s will and pleasure, with which, however, he resolutely 
The duke then very deliberately unsheaths his 





refuses to comply. 
sword, and gives Huon the choice of death or matrimony. He | 
chooses the former, and desires his master to strike home. 
point the countess enters unperceived, and the duke finding that 
shuns it, does not feel at all in- 


his serf rather courts death than 
clined to oblige him with his quietus, but allows him an hour for 
“calm!” (qy.) “ reflection,” threatening him at the same time that 
a bench and oar in the galleys shall be his portion in case of refusal, 
and then makes his exit. Huon calls after him— 

——‘* My lord, come back! 
My lord! what now my mind, be sure “twill be 
At th’ end of the hour! ofthe day! of ray life! My lord! 
He does not hear, or will not! Most sweet cause 
Of most insufferable mieery 
Wouldst thou not weep at this? Couldst thou look on 
And keep pride sitting in thy woman's eye— 
The proper throne of pity—which for me, 
The melting queen has yet refused to fill ; 
But to a stern usurper all abandoned ! 
Wouldst thou not weep?!” 


The countess then interposes, and inquires the cause of this 
Huon hands her the paper 
The conflict which takes 
At last, after 


violent outburst of erief and passion 
contracting him to Catherine to read 
place in the bosom of the haughty lady 1s terrible. 
a violent struggle, she gives way, and exclaims— 


* Huon, I die! 

Huon. Weavens !—Mercy ! 

Countess. (lursting into tears) It is over! 
De not speak to me! Let my tears flow on! 

Huon. Flow they for me! 

Countess. I told you not to speak 

Huon. Sweet heaven! your voice is tears; 
Your looks are tears ; your air, your motions, all 
Are tears! floods! floods ! to those that course your cheeks, 
And fall more bright than diamonds on the hands 
Which now I clasp to thee in supplication, 
That thou wilt deign this once vouchsafe me audience, 
To give my fatal passion vent before thee— 
For years pent up within my wretched breast— 
And then I'm mute for ever! 

Couniess. Huon, peace ! 
I know thou lov’st me. 

Huon. Thou know’st it, dost thout 
And say’st it !——and mildly say’st it! 
Not with a tone of scorn—not with a threat, 
Nor accent yet of cold indifference 
For the poor serf who, body, soul, and all, 
Not being worth a tithe of thee, yet dares 
To love thee '—dares to wish for thee '—yes, wish, 
Although he knows thee out of reach of him 
As the sun !—-as the stars—a million, million times 
Beyond the sun! The poor despised serf, 
Despised of himself—of thee—of every one— 
Thou see’st he loves thee, and thou deign'st to say it! 
Say it with pity, with most tender ity! 
Behold’st him kneeling at thy feet, and know'st 
The passion throws him there, and suffer’st him 
To stay there'—Let him die there! Let him die 





| 
old gentleman becomes outrageous, and, not having studied =" 
| 
| 


mony, and determines to oblige Huon to wed Catherine, the 
daughter of a serf, in order that the countess’s love may be changed | 
| 


|| Had done it once! 


At this || 





At thy feet!” 
This is worthy of the author of the ** Hunchback"—of the author of || 
There may not, it is true, | 





the scene between Julia and Clifford 

be much of measured melody in the versification, but it is instinct 
with life and passion. Huon speaks like a man who is ted 
more of his mistress than of how many syllables go to the formation 

of a line of blank verse. 

The countess, in order to save the life of Huon, exacts a pro- 
mise from him that he will obey her in whatever she may command 
The devoted lover pledges his word, and she requires of him his | 
signature to the paper, and assent to the marriage with Catherine 
Huon is thunder-stricken, but his pledge is given, and the marriage 
is solemnized in the strictest privacy, by a monk of the countess’s || 
selection, no one being present (the duke has been* seized with || 
a sudden fit of illness) except Huon and the closely reied bride and \! 
bridesmaid. Immediately after the completion of the ceremony, | 
Huon mounts horse, leaves a widowed bride behind him, gallops no | 
one knows whither, and the * places that have known him know 
him no more.” The curtain falls on the death of the old duke and 
the despair of the countess. 

Between the third and fourth act, a considerable space of time is 
mpposed to have elapsed, and Time has wrought his usual changes. || 
Huon, on his departure, had entered the service of the Empress of i] 
Austria, and by courage and conduct had surmounted all the obsta- 
cles which lay hetween him and fame and honour. He is now the 


| tions for the author 


'| whether in reality or imagination—an unnatural mother. 


‘‘ He comes! Who stops him thus untimely? Oh, 
How changed he is! The fiery hardihood 

Of the life he hath of late made consort of, 

Hath given another spirit to his eyes. 

His face is cast anew, as circumstance 

Could alter Nature's modelling, and work 

Improvery on her mould. Is that the man 

Was once my father’s serf, and I did scorn? 


| Fell ever at my wayward frown that brow? 
| 


Or stoop’d that knee, for me, to kiss the ground ? 
Would they do it now? Fell ever at my feet 

That form, as prostrate as the hand of death 

Had struck it to the floor? *T would take that hand 
To lay it now there—and a wave of mine 

If he confesses hold 

Of any other, never shall he learn 

His hold of me! but if he strives in love, 

I bless my stars I have the ‘vantage ground.” 


A noble scene follows. The countess elicits from Huon a con- 


fession of his past and present love for her, and then at last bursts 
forth the long-stifled avowal 

“«*T'was heart for heart ! 

I loved thee ever! Yes, the passion now 

Thrills on the woman's tongue, the girl's had told thee 


Had I been bold as fond!” 
This candid confession, which the lady doubtless anticipates will 


throw her lover into most unequivocal raptures, is met by Huon, 





whose secret marriage hangs heavy on him, with the chilling word 
‘*misery ! The countess, who, having her own reasons for think- 
ing little of this obstacle, and forgetting that Huon is not in her 
secret, is stung to madness by his deyection and supposed coldness 
She reproaches him with being false to his vows to her, with enter- 
taining a secret passion for the empress, and, (most unworthily,) 
with the baseness of his birth. This arouses his strong yet gentle 
nature, and he finely says— 
** Madam! men’s natures are 
Their blood—they have no other, high or low. 
If base the current hitherto of mine, 
It ceased with me. Born in thy father’s house 
A serf, I left it one, to seek my fortune, 
Make it or mar it, for promotion having 
No other patron than my own right arm, 
And my own heart and head to guide and nerve it ; 
And with their help I see that house again, 
An independent, self-exalted man ; 
While many ason, who left a noble home, 
With blood untainted for a thousand years, 
Returns to it no better than he left it. 
Is my blood base?” 
~~ Countess.—No, Huon! mine was base 
To let me call it so 
And then she touchingly adds— 
Alas! alas! 
And hast no better welcome for my love 
Than that sad word thou spok’st “ahd 
At the commencement of the fifth act, the heart-broken countess 
secks an interview with the empress, and,while the tournament for her 


hand is going on behind the scenes, lays her coronet at the empress’s | 


feet, and avows her intention of ending her life in a nunnery 
Before taking leave, however, of worldly passions and feelings, she 
reproaches the empress with having withdrawn from her the affec- 
tions of Huon. 
declaring that it is her intention that Huon should marry 


The 


countess declares that he shall not, and, at last, on the Prince of | 








Milan's entering to claim her hand as the successful competitor in 
the lists, she owns that she is married to Huon, unknown to him— 
that his veiled bride was Catherine the countess, mstead of Cathe- 
Of course an abundance of joy, gratitude, ete. ete. is 
Huon is elevated in rank by the 


rine the serf 
the result of this declaration 
empress, and the piece concludes amid an overflow of love and hap- 
piness, to the satisfaction of all parties, the audience included, who 
testified their sense of the pleasure they had derived from the pro- 
duction by the most rapturous approval, and uproarious vocifera- 
Mr. Knowles, however, seeing how matters 
were likely to go, had, like a discreet man, effected a retreat from 


| the theatre, thus escaping the necessity of bowing and returning 
| thanks for the obligation he had conferred 


THE SEA-CAPTAIN, OR THE BIRTH-RIGHT 
The 
scene is laid in the south-west of England, on the romantic shores 
of Devon, about the time when 

—* Raleigh's fame, 


The new world's marve!s made of old men heroes, 
And young men dreamers '” 


Such is the title of the author of Pelham’s new production 


and the plot, which is rather winding and intricate, is worked out 
with much skill, effect 
Indeed, whatever may be Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer’s deticiencies 


and considerable knowledge of stage 
in other respects, a want of acquaintance with that somewhat me- 
chanical but very essential requisite, stage effect, is not one of them 
His meidents are for the most part judiciously managed, and his 


characters grouped with the eye of an artist. In his plays, and still 


! " 
more so in his novels, we are dragged resistlessly over umprobabili- 


ties, ay, and impossibilities too, by the mere management and fasci- 


nation of the story. In the present instance, the action hinges 


; upon the doings of an always unpleasing and repulsive character, 


In so far, 


favourite knight of the empress, and travels in her suite to the || Sir Edward has been unfortunate in the selection of this portion of 


scenes of his love and degradation, in order to be present at a tour- | 


his materials. An unnatural mother is the greatest discord in 


nament which has to take place, in which, by the will of the late |! nature; and however circumstances may plead in extenuation, no 


duke, the most successful knight 1s entitled to claim the hand of the || 


countess. Some fine scenes ensue. The change in Huon is well | 
described by the countess. i 


skill can effectively relieve, no poetry spiritualize the deformity of 
her character. 
We have aot space for the details of the plot, but it may suffice 


. 
The empress answers in rather an equivocal strain, | 


| to say that the Lady of Arundel, in early life, contrac Séiene 
|| marriage far beneath her station. Her husband is murdered bya 
| pirate named Gaussen ; and the boy, after an attempt on his life 
\ also by a poor relative, (in whose way he stands,) or as he himself 
|| describes himself— 


| 
| 


} ——“ A beggarly peor cousin ! 
Up from the cradle, a poor beggarly cousin ! 
Butt for my lord—convenience for my lady— 
| Jibe for the lackey,” ; 
H is brought up in secret by an old priest. A wayfaring mariner visits 
| their dwelling ; his tales of distant climes beguile the boy, and he 
leaves the priest’s quiet roof for the ocean, and eventually becomes 
|, @ sea-captain. In the meantime, the Lady of Arundel has contract. 
|| ed another marriage in her own sphere of life; her lord dies, and 
|| leaves her a son, on whom she doats, and whom she brings up before 

the world as the mghtful heir, to the exclusion of her first-born 
' Of her second son she says— 

“T have high hopes for Ashdale—bright desires— 

| Wild schemes—the last son of a race whose lords 
H Have sought their mates beside the hearth of kings, 
| He stands before me as a dream of glory 
| Haunting some young ambition; and mine eves 
| Pierce to the future, when those bones are dust, 
And see him princeliest of the lion tribe, 
| Whose swords and coronals gleam round the throne, 
The guardian stars of the imperial isle. 

Kings shall revere his mother.” 

| In the course of events, therefore, when the pretensions of her 
eldest son are likely to reveal her early indiscretion, and blast the 
hopes of her darling, the unnatural passion is developed, and various 
violent attempts are made to obtain possession of and destroy the 
proofs of Norman's birth. In a moment of self-abandonment, how- 
| ever, produced by her first-born’s noble conduct, she owns him for 
her son—retraction, or the desire of retraction comes too late—and 
the * proud Ashdale” is suddenly converted into the “ younger 
| brother.” This his haughty, or rather petty spirit cannot brook, 
and matters have a very stormy appearance, when every thing is at 
last satisfactorily settled by the signal generosity of Norman, who 
This sketch 


gives but a very faint idea of the intricacies of a plot in which, in 


waives his claim in favour of his vounger brother 


addition to the above materials, three great instruments of mischief 
’ 
There 


} : 
are also ruins, moonlight, murder, intended assassination, and other 


| —a priest, a pirate, ar da pretty young lady—are mingled 


exciting causes, to keep alive the attention of an audience, and in 


this at least the author succeeded to admiration, the applause be ing 


! most hearty and enthusiastic 
But it would be unjust to infer that this was all at which he aim- 
|| ed, or in which he succeeded. The play abounds in beautiful and 


| striking passages. ‘The hero, too, is a fine, gallant fellow; butt 
must be admitted that the heroine is a rather commonplace heroine , 
that is, she is a miracle of beauty and virtue, but, alas! somewhat 
insipid withal 


We must, however, find space for an extract or two ; and first, 


A SAILOR’S LOVE. 
toni Lady, 

Ye who have dwelt upon the sordid land, 
Amidst the everlasting gloomy war 
Of poverty with wealth—ye cannot know 
How we, the wild sons of the ocean, mock 
At men who fret out life with care of gold. 
Othe fierce sickness of the soul—to see 
Love bought and sold—and all the heaven-roofed temple 
Of God's great globe, the money-change of Mammou 
I dream of love, enduring faith, a heart 
Mingled with mine—a deathless heritage 
Which I can take unsullied to the stars, 
When the Great Father calls his children home ;— 
And in the midst of this Elysian dream, 
Lo, gold—the demon Gold '—alas! the creeds 
Of the false land!” 


| In the following pleasant invitation, the worthy captain, with pro- 





fessional forgetfulness, altogether overlooks the unpleasant eff 
of *‘ gales” at sea upon young ladies 
‘*My bark shall be our home :— 
The gale shall chant our bridal melodies ; 
The stars that light the angel palaces 
i} Of air, our lamps ;—our floor the crystal deep 
Studded with sapphires sparkling as We puss ;— 
Our roof all heaven.” 


In addition to his sea-picture, Norman gives the following glow 


ing description of the south-western portion of the new world 


1] *“ Nay, be soothed, and think 
Of the bright lands whim the western maim, 
Where we will build our home, what time the seas 
Weary the gaze ;—there the broad palm-tree shades 
The soft and delicate light of skies as fair 
As those that slept on Eden ;—Nature there, 
Like a gay spendthrift in his flush of youth, 
Flings her whole treasure in the lap of Tume 
On turfs by fairies trod, the eternal Flora 
Spreads all her and from a lake-like sea 
Woos to her odorous haunts the western wind! 
While, circling round and upward from tie boughs. 
Golden with fruits that lure the jovous birds, 
Melody, like a happy soul released, 
Hangs in the air, and from invisible plumes 
Shakes sweetness down.” 


blooms ; 


But our space prevents the indulgence of further quotation. At 
the fall of the curtain, there was a tremendous call for “* Bulwer “” 
When is this absurd, vulgar, and annoying custom to have an end! 
In the present instance, however, it was quite impessible for the 
gods in the galleries to resist the temptation of seeing a baronet 
bow from the boxes. Cc 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





The Fall of Aztalan, and other poems. By A. Alexander, Esq., Washington. | 


Published by W. M. Morrison. 


Tuis poem, as we learn from the preface, supposes the existence 


of a comparatively enlightened people upon the western shores of 
our continent, at a period long anterior to its discovery by Colum- 
bus, and in a locality which, though in other respects entirely ar- 
bitrary and fanciful, is not materially different from that to which 
the inquiries of Humboldt and others seem to have determined the 
original residence of the Tezteque and Azteque tribes. These 
traditionary fathers of the aboriginal races of Central America are 
supposed to have come from the north, impelled probably by some 
ereat civil or natural catastrophe, and to have established them- 
oclves in that beautiful region, where they founded and bequeathed 
aname to the present city of Mexico. More recent inquiries have 
iraced these apparent vestiges of ancient civilization in other and 
widely distant parts of the same continent ; and the classical name 
of Aztalan, or Aztlan, has been transferred, at will, from the vici- 
nity of the gulfs of California and Mexico to the shores of the 
northern lakes. Upon these dim traditions our author has founded 
his poem ; and he has truly displayed no ordinary degree of creative 
power and poetical art. His versification, though irregular, is 
melodious ; and he occasionally displays a mastery of language not 
oiten equalled. We assure our readers that this work is infinitely 
superiour to nine-tenths of the volumes of original poetry that have 
appeared during the last five years. The following we give as a 
specimen of the versification : 
“ And they have gone—they twain— their only guide 

Love, the all-trusting, o'er the pathless tide : 

And if ‘tis easier for the faithful heart 

To dare, toil, die—do anything than part, 

Safe shall they roam ; for they at least shall be 

Spared from that last, that worst necessity ; 

Not all unblest to find, where’er they range, 

The heart still changeless where all else 1s change ! 

And though tradition, through its dim-eyed lore, 

Their prosperous course to happier climes explore, | 

We will not urge the theme with fruitless quest ;— 

Enough to know they lived, and loved, and rest !— 

Life’s chief conditions in their lot fulfill’d, } 

The heart which throbb’d, the hand which toil’d are still'd, 

And all their fate beyond to fame unknown, 

Must rest as darkly as must once our own. 

But that fair coast from which they urged their flight, 

How sank on Aztalan the fatal night? | 

Did one wild burst the sudden doom declare 

Of myriads wakening to a brief despair, | 

| 
| 


| 
| 


Or swelling floods devolve their gradual strength, 

Where hope might strive awhile, to sink at length? 

All this remains untold—the sullen deep 

Rolls dark and voiceless o'er their final sleep, 

And vain the hope from earth, or wind, or wave, { 
To wrest th’ all-dreaded secret of the grave, 

Till death itself those solemn truths unsphere, 

Whose fleeting shadows idly mock us here !” 


Memoir of the late Charles Mathews. By Mrs. Mathews 
fourth. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 


Vols. third and | 


The first two volumes of this work were given to the American 
public some five or six months since, and we took occasion at that 
tue to express our very favourable opinion of the work. It 
abounds in anecdote, interesting reminiscence, exciting incident, 
and dehghtful sketches of character. The anecdotes of Incledon 
are inimitably amusing. ‘The letters of Mathews, and the whole 
tenour of his life, give a view of his character truly honourable to 
ismemory. Mrs. Mathews has executed her biographical task with 
much ability, and left us little to wish for in addition to the ample 
details she has presented. There is no species of biography more 
instructive to the student of human nature than that of individuals 
connected with the stage. The * Life of Mathews” must always 
occupy a conspicuous rank among works of this class. 


By Lady Blessington. In two vols. Philadelphia: Lea 


and Blanchard. 


The Governess. 


We look upon this as much the best novel that has yet appeared 
from the pen of Lady Blessington. Some of the scenes are quite 
sprightly and entertaining, and the characters are life-like and 
neatly sketched. We have never been among the admirers of this 
lady's writings, but if she continues to give such evidences of pro- 
gressive improvement as we find in the work before us, we do not | 


doubt we shall in time regard them as very tolerable 


Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque. By EdgarA.Poe. In two vols. 


*hiladeiphia : Lea and Blanchard 

The title of this volume faithfully characterizes the contents. 
To the lovers of imaginative writing, it may be commended as one 
ifthe most extraordinary and original works of the day. Mr. Poe 
sa manoftrue genius. His sketch entitled ** Ligeia,” in this work, 
is quite equal to any of the minor prose pieces of Bulwer. We 
have not had time to peruse the whole of the work, but that which 
we have read has been sufficient to convince us that the book is a 
good book, and one honourable to American talent. Wecommend 
tt heartily to the public } 


Mrs. Mason's republication of British Reviews and Magazines 

We have frequently had occasion to call the attention of the pub- 
lic to those admirable reprints of the best British Magazines and 
They continue to be issued in handsome style and with 
remarkable promptitude and regularity ; and we are glad to learn || 
that they enjoy a widely-extended and prosperous circulation. The 
late numbers of Blackwood’s Magazine and Bentley's Miscellany |! 
bave been unusually rich. ‘The plates in the American edition of || 
the latter work are quite equal to those in the London. 


Reviews. 


allusions 


pears to be going out of fashion 


The change 1s to be commended 


not his superiour in the country. 


| TO READERS AND ) CORRESPONDENTS. 


| We have received froma Philadelphia correspondent along article in reply to 
our remarks upon the new Opera-house. We must decline publishing them, for 
they unite the defects of bad argument and bed writing.—** Flutter,” who 
dates from Washington, ts assured that his communications wil! be acceptable 
tf they are sprightly without malice and personaltty.— The fashionedie intel 
lagence to which he alludes is, we have reason to believe, unfounded. —** T.” ts 
informed that we have already devoted our columns liberally to the discussion 
He mistakes us widely wn sup- 


Aave no 


of the subject of *‘ international copyright.” 
posing us inimical, tn the remotest degree, to the measure.— We shall 
occasion for the contributions, wn verse, of * Y. R.” * Ella,” ** Hyperion,” 
* Schiller,” and ** R. Z."—The * Patroon and his Vassals” is inadmissible 
The story is redeemed neither by sts wit nor tts truth.—We have not attended 
the lectures to which ** O.” directs our attention, but have no doubt of thetr 
popularity.— We welcome back to our columns the author of * Yankee 
Notions.” Hts sketches are always admirable.—“ S. T.”" shall hear from us 
tm our nezt. 
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Hotels. —Our office is located within the vicinity of two of the 
and, 


testimony of foreigners, anywhere else—we allude to the Astor 


best hotels im this country ; if we may take the concurrent 


House and the American Hotel. The first of these establishments 


is still kept by that ¢rio of good fellows, Boyden, Coleman and 


Stetson; and the latter by Mr. Cozzens, of blessed West Point me 


Correspondents frequently inquire to which of these h« 


ses 


mory 
we give the preference, and the object of this paragraph is merely 
to say—to neither. They are both as good as can be, and are both 
generally crowded. All we would recommend is simply this: when 
you find one full, trv the other; and uf both have as many as can be 
accommodated, try somewhere else. This city 
hotels. The Globe, kept by Mr. Blancard, is a super: 
equal to either of the above; and so is the Wave rley, ke pt by Mr 
Reid. The City-Hotel is likewise a first-rate concern ; and there 
are others in New-York as good as heart would desire. This is 


has many good 


ur house, 


the case also in our sister cities. ‘There's Sanderson's Merchants’ 
Hotel in Philadelphia 


not, when next you go to Philadelphia, stop there 


Did you ever put up at Sanderson's! If 
You will find it 


everything as you could wish it. Warm baths, clean beds, aired 


sheets, white as snow, comfortable rooms, attentive servants, an ex- 


} } 


cellent table, choice wines, and the most considerate and polite of 


hosts. Besides, Sanderson has a neat cab, of his own invention 


too, to drive you to any quarter of the town you may desire to visit 


We say go to Sanderson’s—although we like Head's Hotel, which 


deserves its wide-spread popularity Then there’s the Eutaw 
House at Baltimore—Gadsbv's at Washington, and the Tremont at 
Boston, all capital houses. But we have not space to mention 


all the other establishments in the country, so put a period to this 


paragraph with the promise to refer again to the sulject one of 


these days—after our travelling correspondents have had an oppor- 


tunity of testing the accuracy of the information given above 


National prejudices.—We learn from the Boston Transcript that 
Dr. O. W. Hoimes has recently delivered a lecture before th 
} 


Franklin Institute of that city, on the subject of national prejudice 


It was entertaining and instructive, brilliant, and satirical, abound- 
ing in sterling good sense, pleasant raillery, and chaste eloquent 


nst other nations which existed 


After alluding to the pre judice aya 
among the ancient Grecks and Romans, and remarking that whit 


men of the present day pait the de 


} | 


vil black, while black men paint 


him white, the lecturer said that as time would only permit hin 
to amplify on a single instance of this ridiculous folly, he would ext 
England and France, and confine his observations to those two 


80 hear cach ocr t 
lng. The English 
tcontempt. An Eng 
French Revolution, “1 


und wear wooden shoes.’ 


glish and Frene 


The En 


they 


countries 1 were 


like two bullies, were always quarrel 
always spoke of the French with the utmo 
lish writer said, sometime previo 


hate the French because 
But when Fr 


their shackles, and sweep away some of the gaudy tinsel that sur- 


isto the 
they are slaves, 


ncehmen, rising im the t, thought fit to cast off 


them with 


favour 


rounded and oppressed them, John Bull seemed to hate 
more than a double ha ‘ Republic 


tred Phe found as little 
" 


with England as it did with the more despotic powers of Euro; 


They still maintained that the French were their natural enemies 


The doctor believed that Americans mherited a share of these pre- 


judices, and had no doubt that many ot 


his well-meaning country- 


men suppose that a Frenchman ts a man who wears frogs on his 
and is gener 


1s fellow wit 


y very 





surtout and eats them; that he wears a wig 


clishman, who ts a tremend ! 


his fist, 





old ; that the Er 
always knocks him down, and ts sure to make him fall flat on his 
back; that he ean fiddle, cook, and dance, and hides his want of 
linen by a profusion of ruffles! Dr. Holmes proceeded in a most 
amusing style, ilustrating his sulye ct by ar posite anc edotes and 


\W hy do not some of our societies invite the doctor to 


repeat his lecture in this city ! 


Album writing. —That species of bore, known as an album, ap- 
There was a tune, when it was 


!} unsafe for a man suspected of literature to appear among ladies of 


a certain hue and age. Now the victim is let off with an autograph 


r 


Mr. Simmons.—The lectures of this gentleman at Clinton-Hall 


upon Shakspeare, have, we are glad to perceive, been eminently 
successful. Mr. Simmons is unequalled as an elocutionist, and as a |! 
writer of pure, vigorous English—of “ English undefiled,” we know |) rations are making for their celebration. 
| will be maimtained in oll their spirit. 


appeared in the Mirror 


Winter fashions.—A fair correspondent asks us for the winter 
fashions. We can only refer to the Court Gazette for an answer 
to her request. ‘That authentic journal of the latest date says :— 
** Short cloaks for the evening are now confirmed in public favour 


hey are generally of light colours, and trimmed with fur or swans- 


down. We have seen some with a little flounce of the same ma- 
terial as the cloak itself 


trimmed with narrow fur, genera 


Evenmg dresses are be ginning to be 


lv ermine—swansdown is frequent- 


ly seen. Velvet é¢ping/e is much seen. We lately saw a dress of 
this material trimmed with lace and satin, the corsage @ nointe, also 
trimmed with satin, and the sleeves with the same, and engageants 


of point lace Bonnets of ¢piaglé velvet are now the mest fashion- 


able they are 


colours ; edged with different colours from that of the plume itself. 


wear ; trimmed principally with plumes of fancy 


Sometimes there are three or even four shades of colour in the 


} 
a > revi 


: . 
plumes. Flowers are i seen on bonnets; they are worn 


long, dcdeseending to the shoulders Lace ts also worn: 


at the sides 
and the Victoria bonnet is of velvet, covered with lace A new 
mode for evening head-dresses is a turban formed of white and 
black lace veils; they are formed into various shapes, and are 


trunmed with flowers. When they have been worn once or twice 


the work is undone, and { veil is just as serviceable as before 
Lace scarfs are emploved m the same way We spoke 80 fully 
last week respecting the winter fashions, that we have but little 
novelty to describe at present. Dall dresses for the winter have 
not altogether been decided on. “The season is as vet too early 
when the town begins to ill, we shall be able to speak fully on this 
nportant head.’ 

M. Alerand We im the particular attention of our read- 
ers to the letter, w iwe publish m another column of this day's 
} from M Alexandre Vatte sare, the dustin ruished ventrilo 
quist and cosmopolitan. The system of exchange, of which he has 
the honour to be the founds , has | oved h rhiy sucet ssful in Eu- 
rope, and M. Alexandre has derived from it a far more lasting and 
enviable reputation than he could have derived from any profes- 
sional display If the frend p of the goad, the great, and the 
wise of the old world afford a man y claum to the good-will and 


respect of our citizens, then is M. Alexandre entitled to a patient 
und candid hearmg. He was the friend and favourite of Walter 
Scott, of Goethe, and of Retzch, and brngs from them testimomals 
to his worth of the most complimentary description. Alexandre 
does not look to pecuniary emolument in his efforts to introduce 
his system here. His labours are obviously disinterested. We sin- 
cerely hope, that ¢ ress will bestow upon the subject the atten- 
tion which it merits; and we trust that M. Alexandre, should he 


visit Washington, will meet with those courtesies, which are his 


due. both as a straneer and a man of ster] ng worth and intelligence 


Victoria and Prince Alhert 


Albert of Saxe Coburg and Queen Victor 


The subject of the engagement of 


Princes 1 is, of course, the 


prevailing matter of pin the Enghsh prints. The accredited 


gross 


story is, that the parents of this youth, with praiseworthy prudence, 


pl 2ced him when a mere boy under the care of the Duchess of Kent 
at Kensington palace, and that, as a natural consequence, a youthful 
intimacy sprang up between him and the future sovereign. At the 





coronation of Victoria, Albert was op the spot, but his hopes had 
not yet ripened into confirmation. He left England, and travelled 
on the continent. On returning home he found a present from the 

een awaiting him It was her lkeness, splendidly executed by 
Chalon Putting this and that together, our “ young Lochinvar” 
determined to be off to England and there to pop the question. He 
did so, was epte l, and now, as it is authentically asserted, the 

pt ils will be cele ted in May next, when Albert will t ndoubt- 





man mn Europe, among those who 


find their ha ss in wealth, title, rank and equipage 

R t of omrubuses.—We learn from the newspapers, that 
the omnibus erty ve been recently presented as a nuisance 
by the grand yurv They are truly, in many respects, worthy of 
the name nd a r 1 and efficient reform ought certamly to be 
made in the present system \ perfect contempt for the conveni- 


rers and pedestrians appears to be manifested 





by the drivers of these cumbrous vehicles. When the streets are 
covered with mud, the driver, instead of bringmg up his carriage to 
the curb-s idependently stops in the middle of the street, and 

ffers you to wa le thre rthe yp idles in order to obtam admis- 
sion Above all, the custom of racing sl lel be stopped We are 
glad that the grand jury have taken this matter in hand. We hope 
proper measures will be taken to prevent these superfluous abuses 

Moorc, Knomeles, and Bulwer We have been mdebted to the 
“New World” newspaper for the first American edinions of the 
recent works of these distinguished authors We give to-day 
liberal extracts from the play sof the last two Moore's poem of 


* appears to be a paraphrase merely of * The Epicurean.” 


“A 


It is beautifully versified, and not inferiour as a poem to the best 





What will our publishers say to these 


productions of the author 


cheap newspaper republications of the best current literature of the 


day’ Will they not join with us in the petition for an international 
copy right law ? 


Misa Vandenhoff —We see that the newspapers all over the 
Union are topeing the productions.of this young tady, that have 
Her verses have been extensively popular 


Holidays.—The holidays are near at hand ; and the usual prepa- 
The good old customs 
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NATURE IS OUR MOTHER. 


A SONG—THE WORDS BY T. CAMBRIA JONES—THE MUSIC BY GEORGE H. THOMSON. 
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Na-ture is our mo-ther— 












She is pure and FORE ae hen fond hearts love each o-ther, Be-vee 
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2d—Nature is our mother, I] 
Ever good and kind; 


‘She bids us love each other, 
With a firm unchanging mind. 


They but wither, fret and pine; 


I| When hearts tarry single, H 








For hearts were made to mingle, 
Dearest, thus like thine and mine—Yes, hearts, cte. 





MISCELLANY. 


FROM THIS HOUR THE PLEDGE I8 GIVEN. 


From this hour the pledge is given, 
From this hour my soul is thine : 

Come what will, from earth or heaven, 
Weal or wo, thy fate be mine 

When the proud and great stood by thee, 
None dared thy rights to spurn ; 

And, when now they're false and fly thee, 
Shall I, too, basely turn? 

No ;—whate’er the fires that try thee, 
In the same this heart shall burn. 


Though the sea, where thou embarkest, 
Offers now no friendly shore, 

Light may come where all looks darkest, 
Hope hath life, when life seems o'er 

And of those past ages dreaming, 
When glory deck'd thy brow, 

Oft I fondly think, though seeming 
So fall'n and clouded now, 

Thou'lt again break forth, all beaming— 
None so bright, so blest as thou ! 


Re&co.cecrions oF THE REVOLUTION.—** Sally St. Clair was a 
beautiful, dark-eyed, creole girl. ‘The whole treasury of her love 
was freely poured out to Serjeant Jasper, who, on one occasion, had 
the good fortune to save her life. Bhe prospects of their separation 
alinost maddened her. To sever her long jetty ringlets from her 


exquisitely formed head, to dress in male attire, to enrol in the ‘ 


corps to which he belonged. and follow his fortunes in the wars, un- 
known to him, was a resolution no sooner conceived than taken. . 
In the camp she attracted no particular attention except on the night 
before the battle, when she was noticed bending over his couch like 
a good and gentle spirit, as if listening to his dreams The camp 
was surprised and a fierce conflict ensued. The lovers were side by 
side in the thickest of the fight ; but, m endeavouring to turn away 
a lance aimed at the heart of Jasper, the poor girl received it in 
her own, and fell bleeding at his feet. After the victory, her name 
and sex were discovered, and there was not a dry eye in the corps 
when Sally St.Clair was laid in her grave, ina little green shady nook, 
that looked as if it had been stolen out of Paradise, not far from the 
river Santee.”— Tales of Marion's Men. 

A quanpary.—An editor without anything in his head or the 
pigeou-hole, with the devil at his back, singing out * copy.” 


* course, 


Tur 


C , in East Lothian, was lately presented to the heritors, re- 
questing the use of the school-room, at certain hours, when it was 
otherwise unoccupied, for public lectures. ‘To this reasonable re- 
quest the heritors thought proper to give a decided refusal, the 
grounds of which may rea 





dily be guessed at when we mention that 
one of the two persons who constituted the meeting at which the 
memorial was received, was the minister of the parish, who, a few 
days previous, was heard to remark, when talking with another on 
the proposed lectures, that * he thought the pe ople were getting 
far too learned.” If by being * too learned” the reverend gentle- 
man means that the people are beginning to see through the hollow 
professions and selfish designs of the state clergy, he is probably 
not very far wrong. —Scotsman 

Boz.—At the dinner of the Artists’ Benevolent Society, 
David Wilkie in a single sentence said more in praise of Dickens, 
and more to the purpose, than any of his thousand-and-one critics 

* He has made,” said Sir David, ** a kind of Dorie of our vernacu- 
lar.” This is a kind of picturing im which we searcely expected 
the great artist to excel. But, in truth, Wilkie ts a good speaker 
we cannot describe him as eloquent ; but he has a firm, fine voice, 
sufficient self-possession, a clear and emphatic enunciation, and, of 
a large and comprehensive mind. The materials which 

make an orator he, therefore, has ; and, it is more than probable 
that, if he had been early called upon to exercise this art, instead 
of that of which he is a master, he would have arrived at distine- 
jtion in it. Sotrue it is, according to the highest authority, that 
; * Genius is nothing more than a large mind accidentally directed 
into some particular channel.” 

Sesuime anp arrectinc.—We find the following sentence in an 
exchange paper. It describes the heroine of a story, who had just 
recovered from a fainting fit :—** And rising to her feet with a ma- 
jestic mien, and a smile of angelic sweetness, she seated he rself by 
the tea-urn, and performed the honours of her uncle’s table to the 
satisfaction of all concerned.” 

Manners.—In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries good man- 
, hers required that persons of different sexes, when invited to par- 

ties, should sit down in couples, and that each couple should have 

one plate between them. In families one goblet was deemed suffi- 

| cient for all, and St. Bernard was disinherited by his father, who 
was ailected by the leprosy, for having wiped the edge of the goblet 
before he drank. 


Sur 


if Waar consummate rotty.—Half a dozen brothers, four uncles, 


and a gray-headed father, trying to stop a young girl from getting 
| married to the man she loves, and who loves her, just as if rope- 
|| ladders were out of date and all the horses in the world spavined » |) ' 


x 


- VW 
PEOPLE GETTING TOO LEARNED.—We understand that a 
memorial from a number of respectable individuals m the parish of 


ArtisticaL Joxes.—When Etty and Stanfield were at Venice. 
it 1s said that the former, in a fit of abstraction, looking at one of 
the palaces, fell into a canal, Upon W hich the wits there calied n 
Canal Etty. Stantield, who pulled him out, they called Dregonett 
When George the Fourth had determined to make Sir Johu Le- 
cester a pegr, he asked, ** What title he wished to take’ “ De 
Tabley,”” was the reply.“ Not so,” said the king, ** m Lerd 
de Tableau,” alluding to his great patronage of art 

THE SCHOOLMASTER Vermont schoolmasters are 
up to a thing or two m the way of their duty. One of them lately 
flogged an unruly damsel attending his school, and to whom he was 
He said, ** thoug kissed her as a lover, it was hus 
duty to lick her as her tutor He'll catch it when she 
unmentionables.” 


call h 


aproap.—The 


engaged h he 
comes lo 


monopolize the ** 
DICTIONARY 

rivation is at once sbylone 

UnIOn OF COIN! mity 


If vou wo 


o as I, eat ye.—This de 


T here can be 


ety.— 
u ae stnking 
feeling without similarity of 
al with me, 
eat yve—or in more words, vour 

Some take 


no bonds of 
and daily practice 
as I do so shall you 


action 
you wish to be soci 
cultivate my society, 
bits of acting, feeling and thinking, must be like mine 
this word from, so as I at tea 

Community.—Come you in at tea, is the derivation of t 
It need scarcely be said that it originated at old women’s tea par 
ties, and its force and meaning are obvious 

Honourable.—Ovwe ne'er a bill, owe never a lnil, or never ows abit 
That is, never contract one, or pay it as soon as reasonably duc 

Friend.—Derived from farther end, whence came far-end, fre! 


so as 1, 


is word 


From an ancient custom of a rich man’s arranging his guests at hs 
table ; first his relations, then his companions, and at the fur/r 
ove 


end of the table, all those who visited him out of mere respect, | 
and admiration of him, and his good living. Hence called by th 
waiters far ends, and finally by another contraction, friends 
Charitable —From cheer at the table, not as some will have 
chair at the table, as if the cruel and heartless used to compe! the 
poor to eat on the floor, while the kind and benevolent gave them 
a chair at the table, and were thence called charitable. We think 
its derivation is rather, cheer at the table, from the fact that the truly 
benevolent are never satisfied, till they have given the indigent and 
starving the means of wee all the comforts of life. 
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